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Macmillan Religious Book News 
The Golden Bough 8 tot'ms tad snd tring, have tecome mean 


‘ nage ingless terms of comparison in history as this word from a 
A Study of Magic and Religion reliable medical journal indicates. Time carries the biolog- 


By SIR JAMES G FRAZER ically primeval along with itself on its onward march. The 


light cast by the biologically primeval on our present consti- 


One Volume Abridged Edition, Regularly $5.00 tution is illumination that can be secured nowhere and no 
Originally Issued in Thirteen Volumes, $65.00 way else. You ought to have it. Frazer gives it to you. For 
“It is one of the most complete studies of human nature and five dollars. Or, rather for ten dollars, for you must get 
development in existence.’—The Bookman. his one volume Folk Lore of the Old Testament, too. (See 
below.) 
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Own up that what the Bookman says of the One Volume 
Edition of The Golden Bough is true; couple with it the 
fact, that five dollars puts one of the most complete studies 


of human nature and development in existence on a shelf of Folk Lore in the Old Testament 


your library and the case for its purchase by you is won. 


“In this standard discussion of the origins of superstition, By SIR JAMES G. FRAZER 


magic, taboo, folklore and animistic religion, the author (a) One Volume Abridged Edition $5.00 


has drawn a multitude of facts together from all primitive °° ° ° 
peeples in all parts of the world (b) has ialustrated an Originally issued in three volumes $15.00 


excellent method of scholarship and (c) has made a funda- “This most recent product of Mr. Fraser’s amazing indus- 
mental contribution to anthropology and folklore.”"—The try will probably be more widely read and discussed than any 
Journal of Applied Sociology. of his previcus works, inasmuch as it is mainly devoted to 
the interpretation of the Btble.’—London Times. 
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Pasteur’s careful study of water fleas; and how much psy- George Herbert Palmer once explained how the principal 
chology has begun to learn about our civilized selves from work of his immediate preparation for a lecture hour formed 
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the study of animal behavior, no student of the life sciences, no part of the material given. It consisted of hard intellectual 
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as every live minister must be all his days, can postpone any labor among the specialists in all sides of the subject treated. 
longer grounding himself in man’s prehistoric ways of relig- It was, nevertheless, true that the success of the lecture de- 
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ious thought and social practice. pended mainly upon this freshened background of scho! 
Seldom can any single volume be found that “covers” arship. 

intelligibly for the non-specialist so tangled a subject. Until It can be the same with your Old Testament sermons if 

now, Frazer himself could only be had in thirteen volumes at you have Frazer to take down and follow George Herbert 

a cost of sixty-five dollars. Palmer's example. 
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“The Golden Bough” has interested all sorts of men and “The jusily famed ‘author of The Golden Bough has 
women because it itself is interested in all sorts of men and 1gain displayed his peculiar genius for exploring the crannies 
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women. No person with a genuine curiosity about human life »f habit and custom in all human races. In each case he 
ever opened “The Golden Bough” without finding on every presents the Biblical material and, then, proceeds to show that 
page something which answered some old questions or aroused — the beliefs and practices therein revealed are found embedded 
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some new one. It ransacks all records, finds an endless array in world-wide traditions.” —Dial. 

of illustrations for every point in the argument, arranges Instead of “justifying” Jacob, in a mistaken endeavor to 

them all in intelligible patterns. The book is a treasure- save the Bible’s face, by explaining that though the deed was 

house of valuable gossip about the curious and serious affairs wrong, it demonstrated Jacob’s cleverer nature, thus fitting 

of the soul.”—Century Magazine 1im for his stupendous future, how much better, with Frazer's 
If you have formed the notion from hearsay about “The aid, to show that Jacob in reality was merely laying claim 

Golden Bough” that it is written by an intellectual heavy- ‘° his own according to the custom of the times which made 

weight for intellectual heavyweights only, be assured that ‘he younger and not the elder son the heir. 

The Century Magazine speaks with the moderation of truth in “His object ts to elucidate, not to demolish by sceptical 
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saying that “no person with a genuine curiosity about human = critictsm."—The Spectater (London). 
life ever opened ‘The Golden Bough’ without finding on We have heard preachers confess that they made little use 
every page something which answered some old question or of the Old Testament in their pulpits. Such preachers are 


aroused some new one.” as back-numbers today as the politicians who think that the 
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Particularly interesting to every physician is the exempli- Atlantic Ocean bea gulf between America and Europe.  & 
a bridge. A similar bridge has been built between us and 
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fication given of how the primitive mind works. Patients who ' ) ; ; 
quickly lapse to primitive levels in the course of certain mental - Old Testament — one the ages preceding Gut ou 
fathers considered exceedingly remote and they have been 
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diseases present identical beliefs and pictures, confusing in “pail 
themselves but, with this background, readily understandable. brought to our very doors by modern studies in abnormal psy- 
chology and animal behavior. 
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Again, the relics of primitive belicf that we still carry 
about with us today must appeal to every student cf why Students of Masonic origins will do well to keep these 
things are as they are.”’-—N. Y. Medical Journal. books handy to browse in. 
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Tue Curistian Century is a free interpreter of essential Christianity. 


but for the Christian world. 


It is published not for any single denomination alone 


It strives definitely to occupy a catholic point of view and its readers are in all communions 








EDITORIAL 


What Will the Congregationalists 
Talk About? 
) PROPHECY what any denominational convention 
will talk about is to lose sight of the element of the 
unforseen which is sure to enter into any large assem- 
A single individual may sometimes initiate a move- 
ment which becomes the focal point of interest. In advance, 
however, it seems as though the Congregationalists in their 
approaching national council meeting will be most inter- 
ested in the reorganization of their boards. This is a 


problem in most communions. Whether the various boards 


shall go it entirely alone as they used to do, or consolidate, 
as the boards of both Disciples and Presbyterians have 
done, is not the only statement of the problem. The super- 
organization, as in the New Era movement of Presbyte- 
rians and the Board of Promotion of the Baptists presents 
another possibility. A determined opposition to the super- 
This 
The 
old-time independency of the denomination will re-asse“t 


organization has appeared in various communions. 
opposition is to be found among Congregationalists. 
} 


In general the west is more favor- 
administration than is the east. 


itself in the discussions. 

able to centralization of 
In recent years the middle west has had an even larger 
influence in the councils of the denomination, as indeed it 
should have, for it now takes the lead in bearing the de- 
nominational burdens. The heaviest financial allotment 


) any Congregational association in America is that which 


's allocated to the Chicago association. The international 


question is of immediate and practical concern to Congre- 


ists. Nearly two hundred missionaries have been 
thdrawn from Turkey on account of unsettled conditions 
Some of these are at home on leave and others are 
seems 


lief work among Greeks and Armenians. It 
ittle likely that the concordat will be a prominent topic 


ot discussion. The Episcopalians have adopted no en- 


ling legislation, and the Congregationalists feel greater 


kinship for several other communions than for the Protes- 
tant Episcopal church. The action of the Connecticut state 
conference with regard to the 
Will this action become that 
of the national council as well? 


Presbyterian proposai is 
cautious and non-committal. 


Methodists Look Toward 
Quadrennial Conference 

ETURWNS from the elections being held in the various 

annual conferences for delegates to the general con- 
ference in Springfield, Mass., next May, indicate that an 
unusual number of pastors are being elected this year. This 
is indicative of a small revolt among the ministers. They 
are saying that too much power has been exercised by the 
district superintendents. They make unfavorable com- 
parisons between the salaries of these superintendents and 
The district 
overhead 
funds, and gives promotion to men who reach the stand- 


the average salary of the parish minister. 
superintendent puts on the pressure for the 
ard set. Under this heavy pressure from above, the parish 
minister has been forgotten while millions have been raised 
for missions and education. The general conference will be 
compelled to face many of the problems that are urgent 
with Methodist ministers. The amusement question is sure 
to come up once more. The language of the discipline is 
in many places antiquated, requiring revision to bring it 
up to the present conscience of the church. Its provisions 
are openly flouted by Methodist churches in the cities. The 
pastors are certain to tell general conference that it is not 
Methodist 
church to promise a form of obedience that will not be 
The Methodist 


nastor also views with alarm the increasing centralization 


morally wholesome for new members of the 


given, and which few pastors would exact. 


in his church. The big money drives have vastly multiplied 
the secretarial force in recent years. The slogan is now 


being sounded by some of the leading pastors of the de- 
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nomination that Methodism should put spiritual objectives 
first. Another big money drive will be resisted by the in- 
surgents to the bitter end. The new plan of unity between 
the northern and southern Methodists is likely to be the 
most prominent topic of discussion. The plan of union 
was recently attacked by the California Christian Advocate 
as failing to end the evil of sectionalism in the church and 
as creating an overhead conference that will be purely ad- 
visory in function. This journal asserts that the plan of 
union will not end the present practice of “building altar 
against altar.” 


Driving a Wedge 
Into Churches 


Hk program of the World Fundamentalist convention 

involves the organization in every local church of “% 
fundamentalist society for the purposes of propaganda.” 
The divines who met at Fort Worth, Tex., and conceived 
this plan of stirring up trouble in local churches all over 
the land did not count on the common sense of the plain 
folks. 
to prognosticate whether America would go for a belief in 
evolution or not. 


Were a vote taken in America today, it is difficult 


Sut in the local churches there has been 
for a long time a hard-headed sense which has insisted 
that dogmas are secondary in importance to fellowship 
and cooperation, It is this conviction which has kept de- 
nominations from splitting over the modern learning. Few 
congregations have permitted outside agitators to come in 
and make trouble. The Fundamentalists will probably 
get no farther than their doctrinal cousins, the Millennial 
Dawnists, Yet and there there 
churches which suffer from this kind of agitation. 


have gone. here are 
It is 
the avowed purpose of the Fundamentalist organization to 
drive ministers out of their pulpits if they do not sign on 
the dotted line. Teachers in denominational 
schools must sign up for a belief in a personal devil and 
a literal hell once a year if they wish to draw their pay. 


Even teachers in tax-supported schools are to be forced 


certain 


to omit the teaching of evolution. The methods employed 


are more refined than those of the Spanish inquisition, 
but they involve the same fundamental error—the idea that 
truth can be coerced. The fundamentalists are a weak 
imitation of the Ku Klux Klan. They adopt a “holier than 
thou” attitude toward their Christian brethren, and pre- 
sume to sit in judgment upon them. 


Fortunately the great 
public has some sense of humor. 


America dare not laugh 
at the Ku Klux very heartily any longer for it has become 


too big and sinister, but the fundamentalists are a big joke. 
The laymen will know what to do to these meddlers when 
they start anything in the local churches of the land. 


“Void Places for the 
Fires to Die in” 


ING CHARLES II was not in all respects a person 
He still believed in the divine 
right of kings to rule and thought that he could cure 
scrofula by the king’s touch. 


of the highest wisdom. 


3ut he spoke like a sage 
when, at the time of the great fire of London in 1666, he 
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ordered that there should be made “void places for the fire 
to die in.” The only way to stop any fire is not by pouring 
on water but by cutting off the supply of combustible 
material. The same principle holds good of the fires of 
religious and political controversy. They will not be py 
out by the waters of argument or by floods of oratory, 
Great fires are not put out; they die out. Debatable ques 
tions are seldom settled by debate; they lose interest and 
are solved after they have passed out of the focus of public 
attention. The fields of history are strewn with the ashes 
of controversial fires which simply burned themselves out, 
Eager partisans sought to quench them by throwing in the 
things that they valued most, and most of these things 
have been destroyed which need not have been, but no; 
much of real value has been lost and the fires have neve; 
been put out that way. Controversies over scientific, criti- 
cal and historical questions, like a devouring flame, are 
consuming much straw and stubble. Panicky persons try 
to extinguish the fire by throwing into it the most cher- 
ished values of their faith. They profess willingness to 
stake the validity of their religion and their very souls’ 
salvation upon the issue of a scientific controversy over 
the origin of species or an historical inquiry into the de- 
velopment of religion among the ancient Hebrews and the 
authorship of their books. The flames will always be bright 
so long as men will feed them with their fondest hopes 
and highest values. 


Religion Conceived 
as Education 

FEW weeks ago an article of fundamentalist leanings 

in the Watchman-Examiner (Baptist) said: “One of 
the most subtle pitfalls for the student of higher educatior 
is that pholosophy which declares that religion and educa- 
toin are one, and that spirituality is a matter of education 
or culture.”” On the other hand, an editorial in the Chris- 
tian-Evangelist (Disciples), almost equally conservative in 
general tone but more felicitous in phraseology, says: 
“What is religion but the true education of the human 
soul ? Education is a spiritual enterprise.” These 
statements appear to be mutually contradictory, at least in 
part, but we feel reasonably confident that with a closer 
definition of terms there would be no divergence of view 
between the two writers. The difference is partly one of 
purpose. The first writer is trying to exalt religion, and 
his way of doing it is to say that religion is more than 
mere education, giving to the latter term the most cold 
and meager content. The second writer is trying to exalt 
education, and his method is to say that religion itself *s 
The things that they are both 
trying to say are perfectly true: that religion is not mere 
intellectualism, does not vary directly with the quantity 
of one’s information, and does not consist in fastidious- 
ness of taste or polish of manner; and that true education 
also moves upon a higher plane so-that the teacher is not 
a peddler of information or a psychological manicurist, 
but a builder of men. Since these things are so, religion 
and education find themselves together again on the highes 
level. Every attempt to separate them involves not so much 
an exaltation of religion as a caricature of education, and 


essentially educational. 
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often a caricature of religion too. To set up an antithesis 
between them injures both. It is a favorite saying of a 
popular evangelist that “this is not an ignorant world to 
be educated but a lost world to be saved,” as though sal- 
vation were something that could be accomplished by judi- 
cial process or a wave of a magic wand, without reference 
to that development of the ennobled and enriched person- 
ality which is the very essence of education. 


Oklahoma 


N ATTORNEY who has grown up with the state, 

has served as legal counsellor of one of its principal 

railroad systems, and has otherwise during all of 
his mature life been closely identified with the state’s rap- 
idly expanding interests, when asked what was the matter 
with Oklahoma, replied “Nothing; except that we have a 
crazy man for governor.” He was not joking, nor did he 
mean his term to be taken otherwise than in its literal 
sense. Numbers of long-time and highly placed citizens 
of Oklahoma charitably believe that Governor Walton :s 
insane. 

Such terms, however, are relative. The wisest man is 
insane in the judgment of the foolish. Those who do not 
share and cannot comprehend intense political convictions 
cf certain types, are forced to doubt the intellectual ca- 
pacity of those who cherish those convictions. Governor 
Walton falls short of high statesmanship by his partisan 
He is thoroughly and openly Jacksonian in 
He is a spoilsman, prob- 


bitterness. 
his attitude toward public office. 
ably a convinced and conscientious spoilsman—if such a 
concatenation of terms and ideas is not now too belated. 
By many who do not support him the governor is de- 
nounced as a demagogue. This also is a relative term. 
Throughout his political career he has secured the votes. 
If that is the whole of demagogery, he doubtless deserves 
He boasts of never having suffered a political 
Certainly no defeat in his career has been decisive. 


the name. 
defeat. 
But the issues which he now champions he did not himself 
create. They were made by the well-placed and heretofore 
highly influential citizenship which is now scandalized by 
his policies and performances. While he falls far short 

{ high statesmanship, as already remarked, he is certainly 
not lacking in political sagacity. If he is a demagogue, 
he is a discerning one. For he has hit upon issues of first- 
rate importance at numerous turns. 

The Ku Klux Klan is the present issue. It is the first 
he has seized which has given him national standing. He 
previously gained a national recognition of a sort. The 
inauguration barbeque helped, after its fashion. His cam- 
paign for the nomination as governor, and even the con- 
duct of his office as mayor in the capital city of the state, 
had at times spectacular aspects which attracted attention 
abroad. But uniformly he has hit upon issues which 


really count. They were made for him. In every case he 
had to face them and fight, or else back down and out. 

The klan is a reality in Oklahoma. There it does not 
merely furnish a cloak for the malignities of the rough- 


necks. No one knows all that goes on inside the councils 
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of the order, since it is thoroughly secret and secretive. 
But it is notorious throughout the state that the klan mem- 
bership includes leaders in every department of the com- 
munity life, merchants, bankers, lawyers, doctors, school 
superintendents and teachers, Protestant ministers of sev- 
eral denominations. Nobody knows how many of these 
there are nor in what proportion they make up the mem- 
bership. 
klan is highly respectable in Oklahoma. 


But if these constitute respectability, then the 
But in Oklahoma 
as elsewhere the klan is the klan. It opens the way for 
the excesses and lawlessness which oath-bound secrecy 
always leaves wide. Doubtless all of the cruel and high- 
which 
prompted the governor to put the county under martial 
law, have not been conclusively proved to be chargeable 


handed performances in the vicinity of Tulsa, 


to the klan, and doubtless the classes of citizens mentioned 
above have not approved of all that can be conclusively 
charged against the klan. But great numbers of these 
citizens do approve of the klan, its aims, its policies, its 
methods of achieving “law and order.” They, many of the 
states’s best citizens, have deliberately created the issue 
which is giving Governor Walton his present opportunity 
to gain national recognition. 

Several of the issues which before this secured for Mr. 
Walton his rapid rise in political circles, were not less 
deliberately created by Oklahoma’s “best citizens.” During 
the most acute crisis in Oklahoma City, while Mr. Walton 
was mayor, organized commercial interests chose a stupid 
course—not to discuss its moral bearings. The attitude 
towards organized labor was intolerant and unreasonable. 
The stampede of “big business” all over the country into 
irreconciliable antagonism to organized labor and collective 
the after-war 


argaining, which became a feature of 
bargaining, which became a_ featur f 


psychology, was particularly impetuous in the capital city 


of Oklahoma. The clash between “capital and labor” was 
so severe as to cause the bitterest strikes, rioting, violence, 
destruction of property and even overt murder. By his 
championing the cause of labor and the “common man,” 
from whose ranks the governor never loses an opportunity 
to proclaim his rise, he established the reputation which 
ere long placed him in the governor’s chair. 

This issue was stupidly created for him. The intoler- 
ance of organized business was inexcusable. The issue 
between organized labor and organized capital could have 
been handled with much more sagacity and in a far deeper 
Ouite 


as acute situations were handled elsewhere without the 


sense of social responsibility than was displayed. 


rancor and intolerance which forced the labor issue upon 
the mayor of the capital city. The vigor of the mayor’s 
handling of this labor issue in Oklahoma City made him 
the logical champion of the cause of labor throughout the 
state, and the candidate of the new Farmer-Labor party 
whose strength, under his leadership, proved decisive in 
the primaries, in the control of the official machinery of 
the Democratic party, and in the gubernatorial election. 
the Farmer-Labor political 
group. Where has the farmer come in? At a wide-open 
door on both feet. Here is another issue of first impor- 
tance which has been deliberately created for Mr. Walton. 
Oklahoma has shared all of the vicissitudes common to 


He was the candidate of 
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American agriculture since the drop in war prices of food 
supplies. And it has accumulated several distinctively its 
own. The farmer in Oklahoma has suffered terribly. He 
is sore. He knows that something excruciatingly painful 
is the matter with him. 


own shortcomings though he might be, he cannot find all 


Conscientious and sensitive to his 


the causes within himself and his methods of farming. He 
doubtless exaggerates the sins of others and exalts unduly 
the capacity of government to furnish him relief, just as 
does all the farming population, in all parts of the country. 
But the Oklahoma farmer has grievances of his own, piled 
on top of those which other agricultural people have suf- 
fered. 

The land situation in Oklahoma is bad beyond the com- 
prehension of citizens of most other states. Farm tenancy 
runs to percentages of forty, sixty, seventy-five, and even 
The 


Massachusetts school-ma’am owns some of the farms, but 


eighty and eighty-five in many sections of the state. 


most of the absentee landlords, who, in the nature of the 
hold 


humiliating 


system, the tenant farmer down to starvation and 


living conditions, are not nearly so far 


“absent” as is a resident of Massachusetts, or of Pennsyl- 


The landlords live in the towns to 
which the farms are tributary. They are the merchant, the 


vania, or of Indiana. 


banker, the lawyer, the doctor, the school-teacher, and even 
the minister—though in @klahoma few ministers reside 
long enough in one town greatly to aggravate the problem. 
Many of them acquire farm land, however, in spite of their 
migratory habits. The business man and the professional 
from one to half a 
dozen farms each, somewhere in the outlying territory 
And he 
When farm prices are low he is sometimes 


man, in perhaps the majority, own 


tributary to or more remote from his home town. 
holds on. 
forced to sell, but even then he sometimes goes shabby in 
his land-poverty, so as to spell over the crisis. Then, 
when farm produce commands good prices, and the tenant 
or heavily mortgaged occupant of the farm might acquire 
title to the land he tills, away goes the price of land, soar- 
ing to such heights as to daunt all but the boldest of the 
untitled farmers. 

Such a great proportion of dispossessed and dispossess- 
able farmers as has Oklahoma doubtless do not reside in 
The 
state is new, and this condition of affairs has not prevailed 
long. But it is n 


any other highly developed agricultural community. 
t perceptibly improving. The business 
and professional citizens, whose avidity for the land is 
causing and aggravating the situation, seem insensible of 
their culpability. For the most part, they take out their 
rage at the backward state of agriculture in excoriating 
the shiftless, indolent tenant class, apparently quite uncon- 
scious that their land policy is cultivating this class, and 
that if the tenant did not already exist their policy would 
of necessity create him, shiftlessness, indolence, irrespon- 
sibility and all. 

Enter Mr. Walton. He is clear-headed enough politician, 
even if he did not have such a tender heart and did not 
feel so sincere a sympathy with the lowly and _ hard- 
pressed, to discover here an issue of the first importance. 
He championed the cause of the farmer. He made farm- 
ers throughout the state feel his sympathy in their distress, 
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however well or ill conceived his proposed measures fo; 
their relief may be esteemed. It is estimated that fifty 
thousand farmers resorted to the polls last November, 3 
the time of Mr. Walton’s election, who had not thereto. 
fore taken sufficient interest nor entertained sufficient hope 
of any benefit from voting, so much as to cast their ballots. 

This is enough to enable anyone to see through the more 
striking anomalies of the situation in Oklahoma. My; 
Walton may be the kind of man his opponents represent 
him to be, insane, recklessly and savagely ambitious, a 
demagogue, a tyrant, a dictator, this or that. But he js 
Oklahoma’s That is the most instructive fac 
which emerges from the confusion. The “best citizens” 
of the state have presented to him, ready-made, all of the 
several issues which have carried him to his present local 
eminence and to national recognition. In him their own 
personally hatched and brooded chickens are coming home 


nemesis. 


to roost. 


What is to be the outcome of the use of the military 
power of the state against the klan is not difficult to guess. 
The opposing forces are incommensurable. The military 
deals and can deal only with overt and palpable forces, 
3ut the klan’s operations, while emerging in not infrequent 
acts of overt aggression, are in the main subterranean, 
They burrow; they do not attack. Therefore to oppose 
them with military force leads to no decisive issue. If 
Governor Walton could get klansmen together in an open 
battlefield and confront them with the state militia, they 
might be defeated and dispersed. But the genius of their 
organization is that they do not mobilize in large com- 
panies to execute their purposes; their large assemblies 
are for ritualistic initiation and high-sounding talk about 
Americanism. Certainly at this stage of the klan’s develop- 
ment it is unwise and unpromising to go out against it 
with swords and staves. Enlightenment, moral suasion and 
the use of the civil powers provide the only present mode 
of reclaiming a community from the thrall and spell of 
this sinister The end of Governor Walton's 
ill-considered procedure can hardly be in doubt. His 
impossible problem was to keep the issue in its original 
form as a conflict between the sovereignty of the state 
of Oklahoma and that of the “invisible empire.” Already 
the issue has been shifted twice. It soon became a ques- 
tion of constitutionality—Can the legislature convene by 


influence. 


its own call? At this writing it has become a question of 
Can the governor stop the 


Thus 


the klan issue is being eclipsed, and the issues which are 


democracy versus tyranny. 
people from voting at a regularly called election? 


displacing it can be settled in only one way. 

Meantime Oklahoma has the klan. And the klan 
the klan. Its alliance with the Protestant churches, and 
the churches’ alliance with it, in Oklahoma, is manifest 
and notorious, though no one can define accurately the 
relationship under the blanket of secrecy. Some of the 
most influential business and professional people of nu- 
merous communities, perhaps quite generally over the 
state, at least those of Protestant affiliations, have joined 
the klan and bound themselves under its rigorous oaths. 
They have approved secrecy in dealing with matters of 
universal civic and social reform. They have sanctioned 
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and adopted arbitrary and lawless, at least extra-lawful, 
methods of administering justice. They have expressec 
an alleged fraternity in terms which intimidate and op- 
oress fellow-citizens who differ from them in beliefs and 
i. religious and social practices. These same citizens have 
encouraged stupid and intolerable relations between the 
two arms of industry, the laboring man and the man in 
control of the capital resources of society. They have 
allowed to develop under their eyes, and by virtue of their 
wn land greed, a system which must sooner or later bring 
any agricultural community to wreck and ruin. 

In the face of all this it is possible, it seems almost 
necessary, to forget Mr. Walton. He may come or he 
may go, but these facts stand out, and will not be brushed 
away. He may win his political contest or he may suffer 
humiliating defeat, but these “best citizens” must con- 
tinue to live in Oklahoma. After he is disposed of, then 
what? Will the land question be dissipated by his elimina- 

Will an intolerant business and commercial leader- 
ship face a mollified and docile laboring population? Will 
the klan cease to be the klan? Will churches which have 
identified themselves with all this anti-Christian mischief 
making, whose leaders have been leaders in the develop- 
ment of these fundamental social evils, escape their nemesis? 

Oklahoma is already a wonderful state. Its future is 
most brilliant. It will emerge from these fires purified. 
But that process will be hastened and will prove effectual 
in the degree that the highest and lowliest among its citi- 
zens recognize the dross which the fires must be permitted 
to consume, and shall ioyally conserve the gold which is 
alone worth drawing off from the crucible now boiling. 


The Bill of Fare 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


“iiERE was a man who rode upon a Train, and he 
beheld a Waiter in White Coat and Apron, who 
uncheon is now Served in the Dining Car. 

Meals a la carte, which is French, and meaneth that you 
get what you pay for and no more, and are lucky to get that. 

{nd he sat him down at a Table. And he knew the 
uses of a Napkin, for he took the one that was on the 
Bread Plate, but that was as far as his knowledge ex- 
tended concerning Behavior in the Dining Car. And the 
Steward brought unto him a Bill of Fare, and also aa 
Order Blank. And he examined both of them. And he 
turned up the Carbon Sheet of the Order Blank, and he 
pushed it away from him. 

Now I know not if he were a man from Foreign Lands, 
or if he were Unable to Read, or whether he may have just 
been Embarrassed. But it was Painful to see him. For he 
evicently desired to Do the Right Thing, and was much 
afraid of Doing the Wrong Thing, and it nearly but not 
quite Took Away his Appetite. 

And he looked at the Bill of Fare with a look of Help- 
And he looked at the Order Blank with an evi- 
dent Conviction that he was expected to do something 
unto it, but could not imagine what. 

And when the waiter came unto him, he said, Give me 


lessness 
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Ham and Eggs and a Cup of Coffee; and the waiter wrote 
it down and brought it. 

So that man departed fed, but he knew no more about 
what to do in a Dining Car than he had known before. 
And that is a reason why there should be Intelligent Wait- 
ers to help us out in our Ignorance. 

Now I thought of this man, who was evidently well- 
meaning, and who in some situations was probably Capable. 
And I thought that many men face the problems of Life 
in much that way. They knew that Life has for them as 
many Possibilities as there are items on the Dining Car 
Bill of Fare; and they know that it is up to them to make 
a Selection. But they sit Chewing the End of Life’s Lead 
Pencil and gazing Vacantly at the Order Blank, and they 
finally give it up, and are content with just such stuff as 
they can eat at home. 

And my heart goeth out unto the men who never are 
able to make Life’s Necessary Adjustments. And far be 
it from me to judge them harshly, for | have found myself 
in situations where I felt much as I think they must feel. 

But it is necessary for the man who is to succeed, to make 
some kind of adjustment between Life’s Bill of Fare and 
his personal Order Blank, else will he Starve either Body 
or Soul. 

And God hath plenty in his Kitchen, and ail Necessary 
Apparatus for the establishment of a connection between 


His supply and our demand. 


A Book 


OFTLY I ctosed the book as in a dream 
And let its echoes linger to redeem 
Silence with music, darkness with its gleam. 


That day I worked no more. I could not bring 
My hands to toil, my thoughts to trafficking. 
A new light shone on every common thing. 


Celestial glories flamed before my gaze. 
That day I worked no more. But, to God’s praise, 
I shall work better all my other days. 


WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 
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Science Is Making Religion New! 


By Canon E. W. Barnes 


“God is a Spirit, and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth.” 


T is a commonplace that all religions, even though their 
formularies and sacred books seem to guarantee ab- 
sence of change, are constantly modified. Unless re- 
ligion is moribund, it is dynamic and not static. It is a 
living process within the spirit of man; and, as such, it 
is profoundly affected by the ideas and emotions of the 
community in which it exists. Religious thought and feel- 
ing alike are influenced for good or ill, by contemporary 
political, social and intellectual movements. In the domain 
of politics, for instance, Christianity was, in medieval 
times, held to justify the claim of ecclesiastics to control 
secular princes. Subsequently it was regarded as a bul- 
wark of the divine right of kings. Some now believe it to 
sanction the divine right of democracy. It would be easy 
to collect many such examples of the way in which Chris- 
tianity has taken color from its environment. Notoriously, 
in the domain of ethics, it has sometimes been disastrously 
affected by the spirit of the age. There have thus resulted 
bewildering paradoxes in which cynics, like Gibbon, have 
rejoiced. 
SECULAR PROGRESS AND RELIGION 

But today I would emphasize the gain to Christianity 
which has come from secular progress external to itseli 
In the second century of the Christian era there was pro- 
nounced ethical progress in the Roman empire. In part, 
doubtless, this was due to the rise of Christianity; but it 
was a wide movement for which that religion can by no 
means claim the whole credit. The ethical uplift showed 
itself among classes untouched by Christian beliefs, It 
thus did much to foster the spread of the religion of 
Thirteen cen- 
turies later another secular movement invigorated Christian 


Christ, for the seed fell on prepared soil. 


I need not insist on the effect which the human- 
As all 
know, it led to reformation and counter-reformation: to re- 


thought. 
ism of the renaissance had on the Christian faith. 


ligious changes destined to be as permanent and valuable 
as they were extensive. But, especially during the last 
century, there has been a movement of human thought as 
influential and as valuable as that of renaissance humanism. 
The assumptions and methods of science have affected the 
whole outlook of In particular, those 
branches of science which are concerned with the domains 


educated men. 
of physics and biology have radically changed our concep- 
tions both of the structure of the visible universe and also 
of the development of life upon this earth. 

The effect of the scientific movement, alike on organized 
Under 
any circumstances it would have been far-reaching. But 
anfortunately, representative Christian leaders, with the 


religion and on private faith, has been prodigious. 


eager support of their communions, opposed the new sci- 


entific conceptions as they appeared. Science was then 


compelled to fight for autonomy on its own territory; and, 
*Sermon preached before the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and Art, in the Cathedral, Liverpool, England, on 
Sunday, Septeml«r 16. 
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as Dr. Hobson says in his recently published Gifford lec. 
tures, the result has been a prolonged struggle in which 
theology has lost every battle. As a consequence it is now 
widely believed by the populace that Christianity itself 
has been worsted. At least a generation must pass before 
it is generally recognized that, with regard to religion, 
science is neutral. [Educated men know that the traditionaj 
presentation of the Christian faith must be shorn of what 
have become mythological accretions. 


ESSENTIAL CHRISTIANITY 

But Christianity resembles a bioiogical organism with a 
racial future. In the struggle for existence it gains strength 
and power by utilizing its environment. It seeks both 
freedom from old limitations and increased mastery of 
hostile forces. Amid all change its essential character is 
preserved, for it rests on historical facts combined with 
permanent intuitions and continually repeated experiences 
of the human spirit. Because men are constrained by their 
very nature to believe that goodness and truth express the 
inner spiritual character of the universe; because the 
Christ of the gospels continues to be their ideal man; be- 
cause men’s search for spiritual reality is rewarded by a 
sense of the presence of God; because that presence con- 


veys what they can best express as peace and joy in Christ; 


because they find in the teaching of Jesus confirmation and 
explanation of their richest experiences and highest aspi- 
rations ; because he is to them guide and strength, Master 
and Savior—for such reasons men are drawn to him and 
call themselves by his name. 

We must never forget that all human activity, and not 
merely those aspects which we call science and religion, 
rests upon unproved and unprovable assumptions. The 
existence of such assumptions is often ignored. They are 
Often lazily and hazily we conceal 
them under the term “common sense.” 


there, none the less. 
Faith, however, 
is a necessity of existence. Zealots sometimes have con- 
tended and still contend that there is a moral value in blind 
faith. But the modern world, so far as it has fallen under 
sway of scientific method, demands that faith shall b 
reasonable and not blind. 


ASSUMPTIONS IN ALL FIELDS 

In science we build upon the assumption that the proces- 
ses of nature can be represented by schemes that are, to us, 
rational. There is, we postulate, a unity between nature's 
processes and the working of the human mind. The ad- 
dress, given this year by the president of the British asso 
ciation, shows how extraordinarily fruitful this assump- 
tion has proved to be. But when we consider the vast do- 
mains of science which still remain to be explored, we must 
grant that the rationality of the universe remains a postu 
late of reasonable faith. As we pass from science {0 
philosophy and religion, we have to assume the existence 
of a universal mind in order to bind together the sequences 
of phenomena which science observes and describes. Then, 


as a basis of religious faith, we further assume that the 
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values, which we instinctively deem supreme, express the 
quality of this Mind to whom all natural process is due. 

We thus assert that goodness, beauty and truth are not 
private values of humanity. Just as there is a unity 
yetween the human mind and the processes of nature—a 
ynity which makes science possible—so there is, we main- 
nin, a unity between the moral and zsthetic judgments of 
the human spirit and the God to whom that spirit owes its 
creation. Alike through the processes of nature and 
through the values which he has thus revealed, God reveals 
himself. Man, we must believe, fulfils his destiny by 
loyalty to this revelation. The man of science shows such 
yalty in his pursuit of truth, a pursuit often followed 
with an ardor and devotion which are essentially religious. 
[he religious philosopher, the theologian at his best, serves 
God as he seeks to show that man’s existence would be 
irrational were not eternal life the reward and goal of 
earth’s struggles. And every religious man gives similar 
service as he tries so to mold his life in obedience to the 
ivine will that he finds spiritual peace. “Blessed are the 
oure in heart, for they shall see God” is one of the most 
pregnant of the Master’s sayings. It is a fact that, by 
loyalty to the highest ideals implanted within us, we ex- 
perience the certainty that nothing can separate us from the 
love of God which was in Christ Jesus. 

RELIGION AND SCIENCE PARALLEL 


In putting these considerations before you I have drawn 
no fanciful picture of the parallelism between religion and 
sience. The different the human mind, 
thought, will, and feeling, cannot be decisively sundered. 
As a consequence, the search for the truth made by men 
f science has in our own time profoundly affected our re- 
ligious outlook. Science has not merely created a new 


processes of 


smogony against which, as a background, religion must 
But, as the character of its postulates and the 

extent of its limitations have become more clear, science 
has given us a new conception of what we mean by reason- 
able taith. In so doing, it has strikingly altered the way 
in which we approach religion. Some old modes of argu- 
ment and their attendant dogmas have rapidly become 


bsolete. A great gulf has opened between constructive 
and merely defensive types of theology. 

Among religious communions there is, in consequence, 
much confusion, some bitterness, fear of change combined 
with recognition of its necessity. The direct influence of 
science and its more obvious triumphs are known to all. 
The earth is not the center of the universe; its age must 
be measured by hundreds of millions of years; man upon 
it is the derivative of lower forms of life. No orthodox 
theologian, in classical or medieval times, held or would 
have dared to assert such facts. Henceforth they must 
find their place in any dogmatic scheme of faith. But there 
is more to be said. The indirect influence of scientific 
method, its patient induction, its readiness to admit diver- 
gent conceptual representations of observed facts, its ab- 
sence of exaggeration, its hostility to evasive language, 
and, above all, its abhorrence of argument which pretends 
to be free but is pledged to reach assigned conclusions— 
this influence has not yet made itself fully felt. Theologica! 


thought, which claims to be scientific and is still widely 
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accepted, preserves bad traditions. The work of the best 
contemporary theologians is free from blame. But to any- 
one familiar with the scrupulous honesty of modern scien- 
tific research, the dogmatic inconsequence of much current 
religious apologetic is painful. 

At the present time we suffer from what I feel forced to 
regard as an unfortunate development in the religious his- 
tory of England. A century ago the dominant type of 
English religion was evangelical. It laid fundamental stress 
on spiritual illumination, on the witness to Christ of the 
divine Spirit working in men as they seek to know God. 
‘The language used had at times the over-emphasis which is 
common in devotional literature. But men spoke of the 
realities which they had experienced. That their convic- 
tions were genuine, their good works abundantly showed. 
Their faith was a power. Unfortunately it was joined to 
a cosmology which was fated to be destroyed by the prog- 
ress of science. The ravages made in their scheme by 
geology were already ominous in the year 1823. The faith, 
it was felt, was in danger. Wisdom pointed to the accep- 
tance of new scientific truths. But it was given to but 
few to “greet the unseen with a cheer.” So the Tractarians, 
the religious reformers who then arose, men of piety and 
ability, turned to the past for safety. 
Catholicism, a vast elaboration of Christ’s teaching derived 


They resuscitated 


from many sources during the decline of classical civiliza- 
tion, and redeveloped on the basis of Aristotle’s philosophy 
during the middle ages. Their action was a jump out of 
the frying-pan into the fire; for the system which they em- 
braced not only contained the cosmology now repudiated by 
educated men, but was also a synthesis of religious ideas of 
pagan origin combined with philosophic concepts now 
obsolete. 


THE WAY TO RECONCILIATION 


English religion is still struggling with this burden ; and, 
as I see the matter, uo healthy reconciliation between sci- 
ence and organized Christianity is possible until it is cast 
aside. Let us admit that the Oxford movement has done 
good in adding beauty to worship. 


whom it influenced it produced a high standard of devotion 


Among many clergy 


Sut in the background, ever more definit-, 
When that conflict is over, a new 
As I have indicate‘. 


and hard work. 
is a conflict of ideas. 
phase of English religion will begin. 
I believe that we shall regain the evangelicalism of men 
like Wesley and Simeon; but it will be combined with 
that outlook of the world 
constructed. 

The great American divine, Phillips Brooks, laid down 


which modern science has 


the principle to which all who speak of religion should be 
loyal. “Say nothing which you do not believe to be true 
because you think it may be helpful. 
which you know to be true because you think it may be 


harmful.” Already it is becoming more usual to ask lay- 


Keep back nothing 


men of eminence to speak on religious topics, to preach in 
places of worship. I eagerly desire the custom to spread. 
In the religious life of the nations we need all the con- 
tributions that religious men can make; and, not least at 
the present time, do we need the religious witness of men 


of science. 
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Shall the United States Join the 


Court? 


A Debate 


This debate by Professors Hudson and Dewey took 
place in Boston on May 21 under the auspices of the Uni- 
terian Laymen's League. Through the vicissitudes of sum- 
mer and the departure of Professor Hudson to Europe 
shortly after the debate there has been delay in the editing 
of the stenographic report by the speakers. This delay, 
however, has not affected the pertinence of the discussion 
in the least. Ou the contrary, the events of the meantime 
have made the discussion even more timely at this date. 
in publishing ut we are therefore waiving the usual jour- 
nalistic consideration as to timeliness, in the belief that we 
can render to our readers no greater service for the present 
moment than to give them this illuminating argument pro 
and con by these two masters of this great subject. The 
discussion will appear in three installments in three succes- 
Sive Isues as follows: I ) Professor Hudson's address, 2) 
Professor Dewey's address, and 3) Professor Hudson's re- 
ply with questions and answers by both speakers. 


By Manley O. Hudson 


RESIDENT STRONG, Gentlemen of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, Ladies and Gentlemen: I take 
it that the fact of your presence here this evening, 

the fact that the Unitarian Laymen’s League sets aside 
this part of its program for a discussion of one of the 
problems relating to the foreign policy of the United States, 
is evidence that there is in your minds a determination 
that the people of this country shall not forget the lessons 
of the great war. We are receding very fast from the 
hopes, the idcals, the faiths, which so many of us enter- 
tained in 1917 and 1918. And as the time passes I fear 
there may be some danger that we shall give, up the de 
termination which we then held that somehow out of that 
awful holocaust there should come some progress on our 
part towards solving the problem of war. Many of us 
thought a few years ago that somehow human history 
was going to begin all over again. Many of us thought 
that the end of the war would mark a completely new 
beginning of human effort. But as we meet today, almost 
five years after the end of the war, I think we have to say 
that there still hangs over the head of religious 
effort, of all our constructive work in modern civilization, 
this horrible Damocles sword of war. 


NEW POLITICAL MACHINER\ 

\n approach to the problems of war scems to me to 
call not merely for a new appraisal of our national life 
and the values in which our national thinking is cast. It 
calls not merely for the quickening of some international 
conscience on our part. But it demands also an improve- 
ment of the political machinery and the political institu- 
tions with which we hope a new generation may be 
equipped to escape what we have just been through. So 
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that the probiem of international organization, the prob. 
lem of developing international machinery, the problem 
of building some international institutions which we may 
hand on to the future, occupies relatively too great a place 
in the present effort to work out our international] relations, 

| would not have you believe that I minimize the im- 
portance of policy, the importance of the national psychol- 
ogy with which policy is to be approached. But in the 
present situation I would like to insist on the importance 
also of agencies with which future generations may seek 
to solve their problems without the kind of resort to force 
that has led us into such unproductive effort and unpro- 
ductive waste. It is in that spirit that I approach the 
proposal of the President of the United States that the 
United States shall give its support to the permanent court 
of international justice. For I take it that all of us here 
will agree that if we are to have any kind of international 
organization in the world of the future, if we are to de- 
velop any kind of international machinery, it must include 
some kind of an international court of justice. And the 
time seems to me to have arrived when it is no longer 
sufficient for one to be in favor of an international court 
in principle. It is necessary, if he would have any influ- 
ence at all, if he would do more than oppose efforts of 
this kind—it is necessary for him to be very definite 
about the international court that he espouses. 

OUR HISTORIC ATTITUDE 

Indeed, it would seem a very simple matter to present 
the issue of the permanent court of international justice 
to any audience that is familiar with recent political his- 
tory in the United States. For if any single idea of our 
foreign relations has held a constant place in the political 
thought of America, it has been the idea that international 
disputes should be handled according to law by a perma- 
nent tribunal of judges, always ready to take a dispute 
as it arises. Fifty years ago, to go back no further, David 
Dudley Field, in publishing an outline of an international 
code, sketched a plan for such a tribunal. In his first in- 
augural address in 1897 President McKinley said that it 
had been one of the consistent things that America had 
stood for throughout her history, that there should be 
established machinery for the judicial settlement of inter- 
national disputes. I think you may agree with me that 
President McKinley slightly overstated the conclusion to 
be drawn from American history. But it is a very fortu- 
nate thing, I think, that he was so imbued with this im- 
terpretation of American thought, for it was during the 
first administration of President McKinley that the United 
States was called upon to send a delegation to the first 
Hague peace conference in 1899. And you will recall 
that it was part of the instructions of the American dele- 
gation to that conference that they should work for the 
establishment of a permanent arbitration tribunal. 
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| need not review with you the success which the ef- 
forts of the American delegation met with on that occa- 
ion. 1 need not review the nature of the permanent court 
{ arbitration which was established at The Hague in 1899. 
the history of the part played by the government of the 
‘sited States in supporting that tribunal is familiar to 
< all and is, I think, one of the brighter chapters in our 
eat history. For it was the government of the United 
that sent the first case to The Hague for arbitra. 
- Pius Fund case with Mexico. And it happened 
we sent to the permanent court of arbitration 


case that it has handled, the recent dispute be- 


ween Norway and the United States. 


COURT OF ARBITRATION 
We have had this permanent court of arbitration, then, 
a period of twenty-four years, and during that period 
thas handled eighteen different international disputes with 
, considerable degree of success. It is a record which, 
shile it does not justify the high hopes that were held at 
the time of the establishment of the court in 1899, does 
nevertheless, I think, make it somewhat unfair for us to 
continue our present fashion of referring to the work of 
Hague conferences as if it had been a failure alto- 
But the difficulty with the permanent court o! 
bitration was perceived at the time. It is very much 
Was it 
Voltaire who said of the Holy Roman Empire that the 


ike the difficulty with the Holy Roman Empire. 
lificulty was that it was not holy, not Roman, and not 
So it might be said of the permanent court 
{ arbitration established in 1899 that it is not permanent, 


an empire ? 


tis not a court and it is not an adequate agency for arbi- 
tration. For this thing that we call the permanent court of 
arbitration is in fact only a panel of judges, only a list—- 
today it comprises one hundred and thirty-odd names— 
of men who might be chosen by disputant states to sit as 
arbitrators after an arbitration had been agreed upon. 
Now, of course it was perceived by many people in the 
United States, even at the time of the first Hague con- 
terence, that this tribunal was altogether inadequate. And 
nthe years that intervened before the second Hague con- 
ference in 1907, a considerable movement developed in this 
country for the establishment of an additional international 
court to sit alongside the permanent court of arbitration, 
he composed of permanent judges who would always be 
ready to hear a case and who would build up from time 
) time a cumulative system of law and jurisprudence. 
\nd so the American delegation to the second Hague con- 
ference in 1907 carried instructions from Mr. Root to 


W 


work for the establishment of an additional court of that 
kind. They had at the second Hague conference the very 
cordial and the very thorough support of both the British 
and the German delegations. But although the second 
Hague conference succeeded in drawing up a plan for a 
permanent court of arbitral justice, as it was to be called, 
it did not succeed in agreeing upon any method of choos- 
ing judges of such a tribunal. The representative of San 
Domingo, at the second Hague conference, for instance, 
said that under no circumstances could the government of 
San Domingo consent to the establishment of an interna- 
tional court in which San Domingo did not have equal 
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representation with Great Britain. That was the barrier 
which we met in 1907, and that barrier prevented the es- 
tablishment of a permanent international court at that time 
and continued to prevent it down to the beginning of the 
war in I9I4. 


ORIGIN OF PRESENT COURT 

At the end of the war it was but natural that we should 
recur to this plan of the second Hague conference for the 
establishment of a new court, to be called the permanent 
court of international justice. Its establishment was not 
attempted by the peace conference. The only delegation 
there that proposed it was the Italian delegation, and the 
Italian plan followed very carefully the plan that had been 
worked out at The Hague in 1907. But the pressure for 
peace was so great in 1919 that the task was postponed and 
it was not until 1920 that the council of the league of 
nations came to establish a commission of jurists to draw 
a plan for the permanent court of international justice. 

I need to remind you that it was Mr. Root who as a 
member of the commission of jurists sitting at The Hague 
in the summer of 1920, suggested that there should be 
taken as the basis for their consideration the plan which 
had been drawn up at the Hague conference of 1907. It 
was Mr. Root also who suggested an escape from the 
deadlock which had prevented a successful effort to estab- 
lish the court at the earlier Hague conference. Always in 
the modern world we have been confronted in our efforts 
at international organization with the conflict between the 
political dogma of state equality on the one hand and the 
political fact of the hegemony of the great powers on the 
other hand. And at the time the commission of jurists 
met at The Hague, for the first time in modern history a 
successful compromise had been reached which enabled us 
to get over that conflict. That compromise had been 
reached, of course, in establishing the council and the 
assembly of the league of nations. And so it was Mr. 
Root who proposed to the commission of jurists also that 
the election of the judges of the new international court 
should be entrusted to those two bodies of the league of 
nations which in their makeup represented a successful 
compromise between state equality and the hegemony of 
the big powers. 


INDEPENDENT OF LEAGUE 

The jurists succeeded in agreeing upon a plan at their 
meeting at The Hague in the summer of 1920, and that 
plan was soon approved with certain amendments, which 
I will not go into, by the council and the assembly of the 
league of nations. But I would have you note—for I am 
tracing this history in order that we may have a common 
basis of fact for cur judgment—I would have you note 
that the council and the assembly of the league of nations 
did not attempt by their acts to set up this new permanent 
court of international justice. They agreed upon the 
statute of the court. They framed the statute, but they 
left to a separate and independent and distinct treaty the 
final consummation and the formal requisites of setting up 
the new court. So that the court owes its existence today, 
not to any formal act or statute of the assembly of the 
league of nations ; there is no such act or statute purporting 
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to establish the court on record. It owes its existence to 
an independent, distinct, separate treaty which was drawn 
up at Geneva in December, 1920, and there signed by 
forty-six different states. 

I would like to make that point clear, because it will be 
necessary to a part of my argument later on. The protocol 
establishing the permanent court of international justice 
forms no covenant of the league of nations. It forms no 
part of the treaty of Versailles. It is a wholly independent 
document, resting entirely upon the force of the signatures 
that are attached to it; and of the forty-six states that have 
already signed this protocol, thirty-five have up to this date 
ratified it. The election of the judges then followed in 
September, 1921, and although it involves a very com- 
plicated machinery, a very complicated procedure, it went 
As you know, Mr. John Bassett 
Moore, who is perhaps our greatest publicist in the field 
of international law, was elected one of the judges of the 
court. The court held its first meeting to consider any 
questions that might be brought before it only one year 


off very successfully. 


ago, and in the course of one year now we have succeeded 
in having four different opinions handed down by the new 
permanent court of international justice. 
THE COURT’S OPERATIONS 
I would like for one minute to go into the content of 
these questions that have come before the court up to this 
Seven questions have already come before the inter- 
The first three relate to the constitutional 
They 
are more or less constitutional questions which involve 
very little international law beyond the interpretation of 
certain language in that part of the treaty of Versailles 
which sets up the international labor organization. But all 
of them were questions which tried a good many people’s 


time. 
national court. 
organization of the international labor organization. 


patience, questions about which a great deal of feeling had 
been engendered, especially among the labor unions An 
Europe. The fourth opinion handed down by the new 
court was an opinion relating to the nature of the questions 
involved in a dispute between Great Britain and France 
concerning the nationality laws of Tunis and Morocco, 
That opinion was handed down only on the seventh day of 
last February, and because it has been misunderstood by 
some of my editorial friends in this country I would like to 
tarry over it for just a moment, 
The question here was ‘whether the dispute between 
Great Britain and France concerned an international prob- 
lem, a problem which ought to be governed by international 
law, or whether it concerned a problem which by interna- 
tional law was left solely to the domestic jurisdiction of 
France and the French courts. Certain British subjects 
in Tunis and Morocco found themselves suddenly invested 
with French nationality, and as French nationals they were 
The British 
was a violation of existing 
But France said that no 
international question was involved. Great Britain argued 
that a large number of treaties, a whole network of treaties, 
dealt with the position of foreigners in Tunis and Mo- 
rocco, making the question an international one. And that 
was the position finally taken by the court when it handed 


compelled to do service in the French army. 
that this 
treaties and wanted to arbitrate. 


government said 
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down its opinion last February. I might note in Passing 
also, that the French judge on the permanent court of 
international justice voted against the contention of the 
French government when this question was decided. 


NATIONALITY QUESTIONS EXEMPT 


Now I want to clear up one misapprehension which 
lias arisen in the minds of some of my friends who edit 
the New York Herald. They say, for instance, that if the 
United States should give its support to the permanent 
court of international justice, this Tunis-Morocco opinion 
would mean that the court could handle our nationality 
questions with Japan, even though we should not agree to 
its doing so. I am sure that no lawyer who reads the 
opinion handed down in February could take that view. 
The court was very careful to point out that questions of 
nationality do not ordinarily fall within the purview of 
international law. It was very careful to point out that in 
Tunis and Morocco you have a very special situation, be- 
cause both of those territories are under French protecto- 
rate; both of them had international commitments with 
Great Britain even before that French protectorate began. 
So I think there is not the slightest foundation for the 
opinion that this Tunis-Morocco decision would be dan- 
gerous to the United States. 

When the court meets on the fifteenth day of next month 
it will have before it three if not five questions. I say five 
because I think there is a likelihood that two more ques- 
tions will be referred to it before the court meets. The 
three certain questions will be the following: 

The first will relate to the freedom of the Kiel canal, 
and that involves the interpretation of a treaty provision 
in the treaty of Versailles, That case does not come up 
as the other cases have come up, by request from the 
council of the league for an opinion. It comes up as a con- 
tested case between Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan 
on the one hand and Germany on the other. This case also 
is an example of the compulsory jurisdiction which is pos- 
sessed by the permanent court of international justice; for 
Germany and the allied powers have agreed in the treaty 
of Versailles that certain questions relating to this partic- 
vlar part of the treaty should go before the permanent 
court of international justice. It was for some time 2 
little bit doubtful how the Germans would view the matter, 
but with the appointment a few days ago of Dr. Walter 
Schucking as a German judge to sit on the court when 
this case is heard, I think we may now say that the Ger- 
mans are entirely willing that this question about the Kiel 
canal should be cleared up. 


PROTECTION OF MINORITIES 


The next question to come before the court will relate 
to the protection of German minorities in Poland, The 
minorities problem is one in which the Unitarians of this 
country have shown a great interest, the problem of pro 
tecting the linguistic and racial minorities in Europe. | 
believe you have recently sent two missions to Transylvania 
to investigate the conditions of the Unitarians there. When 
your mission went, it acted for the purpose of seeing 
whether the Roumanians were carrying out the provisions 
of a minority treaty for the protection of the racial and 
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religious minorities of Transylvania which was made at 
Paris. Those minority treaties seem to me to constitute 
a new body of our international law, which is a very hope- 
ful sign of the Paris settlement that has received altogether 
too little attention in this country. 

May I just review the history of the protection of minor- 
ities for a moment? You recall that at the congress of 
Berlin in 1878, when the new states of Montenegro and 
Bulgaria and Roumania were being set up, very elaborate 
provisions were laid down in the treaty of Berlin for the 
protection of racial and religious groups, very elaborate 
and very adequate provisions. There was the clearest kind 
f{ a provision, for instance, for religious liberty to all of 
the populations of those territories. Well, what was the 
result? The result was that within a few years after the 
adjournment of the congress of Berlin, Roumania was 
penly flouting the provisions of the treaty, and the situa- 
tion became so bad with reference to the Jews in Rou- 
mania, for instance, that in 1902 Secretary Hay sent a 
very strong protest on behalf of our government to all of 
the governments that had signed the treaty of Berlin. He 
said in his communication, for instance, that a Jew who 
might have lived all his life in Roumania, whose peopie 
had lived all of their lives in Roumania for three hundred 
years, was nevertheless classified in Roumanian law as an 
alien, and as an alien he was not permitted to own one foot 
f land in Roumania. That was the situation with reference 
tothe Jews in 1902. In cther words, there was the clearest 
kind of a violation of a very adequate and very admirable 
provision for the protection of that religious minority in 
Roumania, drawn up at the congress of Berlin. Now 
what was the reason for Mr. Hay’s protest and its com- 
plete failure? The reason was just this: That in the world 
of 1902, in the world of 1878 down to 1902 and down to 
1914, there was no international machinery for handling 
a question of that kind when it arose. Roumania claimed, 
for instance, that certain of her administrative regulations 
which operated very unfairly toward the Jews were alto- 
gether within the meaning of the language in the treaty 
of Berlin. There was no international court before which 
that question might be taken. 


MACHINERY NECESSARY 


We had this history before us at the Paris peace con- 
ference when we drew the minority treaties with Poland, 
with Roumania, and with various others of the new states. 
I dwell upon it because it is a matter of interest to the 
Unitarians, because it especially interests me inasmuch as 
| was the American member of the commission which drew 
the minority treaty. We said at Paris, “It will not be 
enough to lay down adequate provision for protection of 
tacial and religious communities; it will be necessary to 
have some kind of permanent international machinery 
which may be used when occasion arises.” And so we 
provided in all the minority treaties—they are separate 
treaties—for an appeal to the council of the league of 
nations and in certain events to the permanent court of 
international justice. 

When the court meets on the fifteenth day of next month 
it will have before it a question which has arisen under 
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that minority treaty with Poland. The question is just 
this—and I think we might have it very clearly in our 
minds in order to judge of the usefulness of this machinery 
in connection with the protection of minorities. You 
know before the war the Germans in their efforts to Prus- 
sianize Poland had sent into the territory a number of 
colonists. Some of those colonists were given smal] farms, 
The title to some of the farms was not completed before 
the war. It was not completed by the German government 
during the war; it was not completed, in fact, until after 
the armistice of November, 1918. So the Polish govern- 
ment now says that it is under no obligation with reference 
to those German minorities to respect their small agricul- 
tural holdings. The council of the league, to whom the 
German minorities have appealed, has thought the question 
worthy, however, of careful investigation, and a question 
involving the meaning of language in the special minority 
treaty, and the case has now been referred by the council 
of the league to the permanent court of international jus- 
tice for an advisory opinion. 


COURT ALREADY SUCCESSFUL 


If you did not have such machinery in our modern 
world, what would become of all of this elaborate network 
of treaties for the protection of religious and racial minor- 
ities? What would become, for instance, of the ground- 
work upon which we have insisted for the protection of 
Unitarians in Transylvania? It seems to me that apart from 
just such machinery as the permanent court of interna- 
tional justice, there is no hope whatever that those treaties 
are going to be respected. 

The third question that will come before the court in 
June will be a question also relating to the protection of 
minorities, relating to the protection of the Finnish minor- 
ities in eastern Karelia under a provision of the treaty 
between Finland and soviet Russia. I think it is very 
likely also that within a few weeks two more questions 
will have been referred to the international court: a second 
question relating to the protection of German minority in 
Poland and a question relating to the protection of the 
Magyar minority in Transylvania; not particularly the re- 
ligious question in Transylvania, but the question of the 
dispossession of the Magyar landlords in that territory. 

Well, there is the record to date. There is a brief 
resume of the history upon which it seems to me the Amer- 
ican people are now to pass judgment. A court is in exist- 
ence. We have succeeded, through having in existence the 
council and assembly of the league of nations, in getting 
over the barriers of 1907. We have succeeded in getting 
forty-six different states, scattered throughout the world, 
to agree to the protocol establishing the court. We have 
succeeded in electing the judges of the court and for one 
year now the court has been in active operation. It is 
very natural, therefore, that the President of the United 
States should propose that the American people must have 
a part in that movement. Of course Mr. Root has given 
his services on the commission of jurists. Judge John 
Bassett Moore sits on the court today, although his salary 
does not come, one part of it, from the United States of 
America. It all comes from the fifty-two nations that 
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compose the league of nations. But the President now 
insists that all our moral influence must be placed behind 
the court and the work that it is doing, and it seems to 
me that the conditions on which he has proposed it are 
altogether satisfactory conditions. 

Let us look at the conditions proposed by Secretary 
Hughes: First, that the United States is not by this act 
joining the league of nations. I have no doubt that many 
of you regret with me that it should be necessary for him to 
attach that condition. 

Second, that the United States will have an equal voice 
in the election of the judges by the council and the assem- 
bly of the league. That seems to me to be altogether proper. 

Third, that the United States will pay its fair share of 
the expenses, the amount to be determined by congress. 
Of course with reference to all the other states the amounts 
which they pay are determined by the agreed budget of 
the court. With us it will be determined by congress itself. 
But lest some of you should have fear that our money 
might have to pass through the tainting atmosphere of 
Geneva, I will add that when we have taken the action 
proposed by President Harding the American check can 

) directly to the registrar of the international court with- 
out ever passing through Geneva or any of its channels. 

The fourth of Mr. Hughes’ conditions is that there shall 
he no change made in the statute of the court without our 
consent. That seems to me to be altogether proper. 

Now if that is the situation, why is not this a perfectly 
clear proposition? Taking the history of American thought 
on this subject, it would seem that if there were any 
matter relating to our foreign policy about which we might 


be unanimous in this country, it is this one. 


QUESTION OF JURISDICTION 

May I just review with you for a moment two of the 
chief objections to the United States’ taking this action 
which has arisen in the course of the last few months? 
Mind you, this question has not been suddenly sprung 
upon the American people. The statute of the permanent 
court of international justice has been before the country 
for two years and a half. The criticism of the lawyers 
of America upon that statute 
favorable, and it failed to develop a single significant ob- 


But two objections 


was almost unanimously 


jection to the composition of the court. 
have developed recently. First, that the court does not 
have compulsory, or as some please to term it, affirmative 
jurisdiction. For my part I regret that the court does not 
have more affirmative jurisdiction than it has. But it 
already has a great deal of affirmative jurisdiction of three 
different sorts. There is an optional clause in the protocol 
establishing the court, giving it compulsory jurisdiction 
over all disputes of a legal nature arising between states 
accepting the clause. Twenty states, not including any of 
the great powers, have now accepted that clause. 
Secondly, there are in existence today a large number of 
international conventions and treaties like the minority 


treaties, which confer on the court compulsory jurisdic- 


tion, interpretation or application. Thirdly, a few states 
have begun to enter into bilateral treaties, conferring com- 


pulsory jurisdiction on the court. Such a treaty has been 
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made by Czecho-Slovakia with Austria and a second one 
by Czecho-Slovakia with Poland. A third, if we may 
believe the newspapers of last week, has recently beep 
made between Austria and Hungary. 

In all those ways, then, this court has today a large 
I wish that it had 
more, and for my part I should like to see the United 
States accept the optional clause which forms a part of 
court. Yet I have very 


amount of compulsory jurisdiction. 


the protocol establishing the 
little hope that that proposition could be put by the senate 
of the United States. I think it would be too easy, how- 
ever, for one to over-emphasize the importance of com. 
pulsory jurisdiction in this connection. After all, a pro- 
vision for compulsory jurisdiction would not execute itself, 
and I think it would be a great pity if any of us were to 
bring himself to oppose this court merely because it does 
not have a greater amount of compulsory jurisdiction. 
COURT AND LEAGUE 

The next objection which I hear—I never heard it in 
this part of the country, by the way, but I hear it occa 
sionally among people who read the Chicago Tribune and 
therefore do not get international news [laughter and ap 
plause], and I am told also that it prevails among certain 
circles in Idaho [laughter ]—is the objection that this court 
is somehow bound up with the league of nations, so that the 
United States by giving its support to the court would be 
giving its support to the league of nations. 

Now what are the facts? I have explained the histor 
of the establishment of the court. There are three con- 
nections between the court and the league today. First, 
the budget. The budget of the court forms a separate part 
of the budget of the league. I have explained to you how 
the United States can take this action without any of our 
money going through Geneva. 

Well, we tried for 
thirty years to get such a court as this and we did not 


Second, the election of the judges. 


succeed, because we could not find any satisfactory way of 
getting over that problem of electing the judges. We have 
found that way today and it involves for the United States 
merely our sending a representative to sit in the council and 
assembly of the league when those bodies act, not under the 
covenant of the league, but as the electoral bodies named 
in the statute of the court. 

The third connection between the league and the court 
is that the council and assembly of the league may cal! 
upon the court for an advisory opinion. Senator Borah 
in an address at St. Louis last Friday night attempted to 
maintain that because the council and assembly of the 
league could call upon the court for advisory opinions on 
questions of law from time to time, it would somehow 
mean, if the United States should give its support to the 
court, that we should be responsible for everything that 
the league does. Well, of course, Mr. Borah entirely ig- 
nores the fact that Judge John Bassett Moore, even if the 
United States takes the action which the President pro- 
poses, does not sit there as the representative of the gov- 
ernment of the United States. That is precisely the idea 
that we have attempted to get away from. He sits there as 
the representative of all of the nations that have elected 
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him. So that there is no danger whatever, I think, simply 
because of this jurisdiction of the court to give advisory 
opinions, that the United States will be embroiled in the 
oolicies of the league of nations. 


IF UNITED STATES REFUSED 


| wish I had a few more moments in which to deal with 
ther objections which have been developed. But I shall 
dose by asking you, my friends, what would happen if 
the United States should today refuse to take this action 
which the President has proposed? What would the 
eoples of other countries of the world think about this 
‘ountry to which they have looked for liberalism in the 
past, if the United States should refuse to take this action ? 
\Vell, | do not profess to know very much about what is 
in the minds of people in other countries. I do have some 
contacts with people who are engaged in the efforts to pro- 
note the organization of the world’s peace, and I know 
thoroughly well that those men would feel, if the United 
States refused to take this action, that they could look to 
this side of the Atlantic for no aid in their effort. I know 
thoroughly well that a refusal on the part of the United 
States to take this very small step toward organizing the 
peace of the world would be interpreted abroad as a com- 
plete abdication by America of her part in world affairs. 


In next week's issue will appear Professor Dewey's address in reply to Professor 
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I would not have you believe that I over-emphasize the 
importance of the step itself. I think it is a very small 
step which we are called upon to take. I think it is a step 
which by itself is quite inadequate, quite insufficient to 
meet the needs of the present day world. I should de- 
plore the American people’s taking this step and allowing 
it to lull them into a feeling of security about our not having 
a foreign policy. I think we need a foreign policy first of 
all, and that policy should deal with the great problems that 
are today rending the peoples of the world asunder. But 
i think we must also give attention to the method by which 
our international affairs of the future are to be handled. 
And for my part I see no hope for progress in our time 
toward the escape from war except as we will develop these 
international institutions that are today at hand. I think 
the step with reference to the court is an indispensable 
first step. I think it is not enough in itself. In addition 
to a court we shall need a procedure for conciliation, for 
adjustment, for compromise of those disputes which cannot 
be handled by any body of judges acting under the limita- 
tions of law. But I submit to you that the approval by 
the American people and the advice and consent by th- 
senate to the proposal of the President of the United States 
is an indispensable first step toward our helping to build 
up a rational method of handling the world’s affairs. 


Flud: 


The Trend Today 


Great Books as Sign-boards of Progress in Current Thinking 


The Trend in Religion 


By Ernest Fremont Tittle 
I. ) 


\NY readers wiil lay down the book, “Man and 
the Attainment of Immortality,” by J. Y. Simp- 
son, with the feeling that it is at once one of the 
t truly scientific, and one of the most deeply religious, 
they have ever read. And it is as interesting as 
y romance! Here is a thoroughgoing evolutionist who 
shows convincingly that the idea of evolution, far from 


juring the Christian faith, positively supports it. Is it 


an accident that he occupies Henry Drummond's chair 


it New College, Edinburgh? Some readers will feel un- 


1 
} 


able to accept the author’s doctrine of conditional immor- 


They may also feel unable to suggest adequate 


teasons why they should refuse to accept it. 


Would it be inapt to describe “Religion and Biology” 
Ernest E. Unwin as a footrote to Professor Simpson's 
‘and greater work? But it is, nevertheless, a foot- 
decidedly worth reading. 
Il. 
new studies of St. Paul’s relation to Christianity 
ught to be in the minds of every preacher: “The Apostle 
Paul and the Modern World” by Francis G. Peabody, and 


“The Meaning of Paul for Today” by C. Harold Dodd. 

Professor Peabody believes that new light has been 
thrown on Paul’s teaching by recent studies of the Roman 
empire of his time. In this new light he tackles once 
more the crucial problem of New Testament criticism: 
Did St. Paul interpret or corrupt the message of Jesus? 
His conclusion may be suggested by two brief quotations: 
“In all this area of Paul’s speculative mysticism, the read- 
er finds himself in a foreign land where a new language 
is heard, and new ways of thought must be explained.” 
Sut “St. Paul returns from his intellectual wanderings 
with undiminished loyalty to the message of Jesus.” 

Professor Dodd reaches a similar conclusion. St. Paul, 
he thinks, is “the one mind through which he can read 
from the inside what Christ’s victorious assault on Phar- 
isaism meant.” In Paul, Jesus succeeded in his great 
task of “liberating the spiritual treasures of Israel’s faith 
for humanity.” Professor Dodd himself has succeeded 
in his attempt to extract the living message of St. Paul 
from its decaying thought forms. Indeed, in my judg- 
ment, this is one of the best interpretations and apprai- 


sals of Paul ever written 


IIT. 


There are no less than seven important volumes deal- 
ing with the background and teachings and spirit of Jesus. 
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“Toward the Understanding of Jesus,” by Professor 
Simkhovitch of Columbia university, is an astonishing 
example of “multum in parvo.” In less than one hun- 
dred pages, the author recreates the political and social 
background of Jesus and throws new light on many events 
and sayings reported in the synoptic gospels. This is pro- 
bably the most successful attempt yet made to look at 
Jesus in the light of his first century environment. 


Important also is “The Lord of Thought” by Dougall 
and Emmett. The authors aim to show that “Jesus did 
not expect a speedy and supernatural destruction of the 
world, but that he did expect the termination of an order 
of society based on oppression.” Opinions will differ 
as to whether this contention has been fully sustained. 
But this volume will give stimulus to the growing convic- 
tion that the eschatological interest of Jesus has been ex- 
aggerated by scholars of the Schweitzer school, and enforce 
the belief that “Jesus’ dominance in the sphere of thought 
(is) commensurate with the historical results of his impact 
on the world of men.” The survey of apocalyptic literature 
current in the first century is exceedingly illuminating, 


What was Jesus’ attitude to the parties of his day? 
The law? The temple? 
These questions are faced and answered with extraordinary 
frankness and effectiveness by Professor Samuel Dickey 
No book 
quite so clean-cut as this has yet been written on the ques- 
tions discussed. It should be read as a companion volume 
to “The Christian Revolution” by Henry T. Hodgkin, a 
distinguished Quaker, who insists that the followers of 


Rome? The economic order? 


in his “The Constructive Revolution of Jesus.” 


Jesus must not only accept his ideals, but employ his 
methods in the home, the school, the church, the world 


of industry, and the world of nations. A great book! 


“Essays on Christian Thinking,” by A. T. Cadoux, con- 
tains some most extraordinary insights into the historical 
causes and significance of the sufferings and death of 
Jesus. It contains also some valuable discussions of such 
themes as “The Personality of God,” “The Limitations of 
God,” “God and the World,” “Providence,” “Inspiration” 
and “Prayer.” 

From the mind and heart of Dr. Robert F. Horton has 
come another Imitatio Christi—‘The Mystical Quest of 
Christ.” 
we want today for the salvation of the world is not to 


“But,” says the author, “the Christlikeness that 


be obtained along the lines of medieval monasticism. The 
Christ whom we would see is out on the lake, 
Dr. 
Horton’s insistence that “a Christian is a Christlike per- 


on the mount, by the roadside, and on Calvary.” 


son” penetrates like a shaft of very bright light the dense 
And his attempt to show 
what a Christlike person is is certainly one of the most 


fog of much current discussion. 


satisfying ever made. 

“Did Jesus Mean It” by Frank Adams is a series of 
studies based upon four great sayings of Jesus: “Resist 
not him that is evil;” “Be not anxious for the morrow;” 
This little book is 
a moral and spiritual tonic. It faces real questions in a 
thoroughly frank and courageous fashion. It could be 
used equally well in study classes and in private devotion. 


“Judge not;” “Love your enemies.” 
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IV. 


A good book to place in the hands of thoughtful young 
persons is “Religion and Life,” to which contributions 
have been made by five English clergymen and one 
physician. 

A still better book of similar character is “Religious 
Foundations,” a collection of essays by eight well-known 
religious leaders in America and England, including Rufus 
M. Jones and L. P. Jacks. These able and often brillian: 
discussions of the great questions of religion and life will 
furnish real help to inquiring minds. 

Best of all is that great little book of Principal Jacks, 
which bids fair to become a religious classic—‘Religious 
Perplexities.” The author insists that “behind the battle 
of the creeds lies the battle of life—a much more serious 
affair.” This is, indeed, “a book to live with.” 

V. 

Students of eschatology will rejoice in the gift of a 
volume of sermons from the Venerable Archdeacon R. H. 
Charles who, in his “Critical History of the Doctrine of 
a Future Life,” and again in his commentary on “The 
Revelation of St. John” made the whole Christian world 
his debtor. His new book is entitled “The Adventure Into 
the Unknown.” One or two of these sermons reveal a 
vision somewhat obscured by war-born passions. But the 
four on forgiveness are notable productions. 

I am tempted to say that Halford Luccock’s “The 
Haunted House” is decidedly the best volume of sermons 
that has appeared in America in recent years. Here one 
finds rare ethical and religious insight coupled with unusual 
power of literary expression. 

VI. 

I feel no hesitancy in saying that for the average preacher 
or layman the very best book on the modern conception 
of God is “The Idea of God” by Professor C. A. Beck- 
with. A clear and convincing statement of “the causes 
necessitating change in the idea of God,” and an illuminat- 
ing discussion of such questions as the relation of the 
idea of God to creation, evil, moral values, purpose, per- 
sonality, and the absolute. 

In “Recent Psychology and the Christian Religion” Cyri! 
E. Hudson considers “the bearings on religious faith and 
practice of some current conceptions in psychological 
thought.” This little book contains brief but valuable dis- 
cussions of “psychoanalysis and sin,” “psychology and the 
spiritual life,” “the herd-instinct,” “suggestion,” etc., and 
offers many practical suggestions. An excellent introduc- 
tion to the subject. 

In “Twelve Merry Fishermen” Dr. Lynn Harold Hough 
discusses books and men and current human interests from 
every existent point of view. The value of this book is 
not only in what it says, but in its unconscious (?) 
advocacy of Mark Sabre’s laudable habit of “mucking 
about all around a thing and seeing it from twenty dif- 
ferent sides.” 

President King has summed up his philosophy of life 
in his Deems lectures delivered last year at New York 
University and now published under the title, “Seeing 
Life Whole.” Many of the ideas in this volume will prove 
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familiar to readers of the author’s earlier works, but the 
treatment throughout is fresh and exceedingly stimulating. 

Stanley High’s “The Revolt of Youth” should be read 
by everybody who has wondered whether even youth would 
learn the real lessons of the great war. A most reassuring 
book. 

In “Preaching the Social Gospel” President Ozora Davis 
seeks to interpret the Christian gospel both for the indi- 
vidual and for group relationships. Many famous pas- 
sages in both the Old and New Testaments are treated in 
such fashion as to bring out their astonishingly pertinent 
message for the troubled life of our time. 

Professor R. E. Welsh’s “Classics of the Soul’s Quest” 
js a splendid introduction to “the great documents of the 
soul in its quest of the Eternal Goodness.” The author's 
catholicity of spirit and unusual intuition are revealed in 
his selection of such differing “classics” as Dante’s “Divine 
Comedy,” Law’s “Serious Call,” Tolstoi’s “‘Confessions” 
and Tagore’s “Song Offerings.” 
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The Trend in Biblical 


Scholarship 
By Herbert L. Willett 


T is not the purpose of this article to discuss the influence 
of the Bible upon the authors and books of recent 
months, 


That would be an interesting theme for con- 
sideration. One always likes to note the concern of cur- 
rent writers in religious and biblical matters, and there are 
ebbs and tides in the literature of any period, in so far as 
the use and the spirit of the Bible are apparent. At the 
Present time there is little chance for a balanced judgment. 
There are evidences of many varying moods. The spirit 
of the poetry and the fiction of the year has not been of a 
sort to impress readers with any marked degree of insight 
or even ordinary familiarity with the Scriptures. Now 
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and then a biblical theme is given consideration, but only 
in a secondary manner. And even biblical quotations aic 
less frequently met than one would expect. This defect 
in current moods is on the way to correction, if the present 
signs in education, and especially in religious education, are 
to be trusted. Another generation will know more of the 
Bible than this one does, because some of the fundamental 
defects in the present system will be corrected. 

But in the broad field of biblical scholarship substantial 
gains have been made of late. The basic principles of 
historical and literary criticism have been so fully estab- 
lished that they are no longer in debate. This is one of 
the interesting disclosures of the fundamentalist contro- 
versy. A flood of writings of the reactionary and ob- 
scurantist type has been let loose upon the land, and prob- 
ably somebody reads them. But their effect upon the quiet 
and constructive work which is being done in the areas of 
religious education and even of common secular instruc- 
tion, in so far as it relates to biblical knowledge, is entirely 
negligible. The appeals to science and to history made 
by this class of publication are so unconvincing and so 
self-annihilating that it seems a waste of time to give 
them serious comment. 

It would look as though the controversial phase of the 
question of biblical criticism had wholly passed. There 
is no longer debate over the essential elements of the 
discipline. The ancient cry, echoed in some belated quar- 
ters, that the purpose of criticism is to destroy the author- 
ity of the Scriptures, to eliminate the supernatural, to 
reduce Jesus to the level of a good man of his age, is per- 
ceived to be so unconvincing and fallacious that it is no 
longer given the compliment of rejoinder. 
authority the Bible never claims for itself. Some forms 
of supernaturalism are only grotesque and futile. 


Some types of 


Some 
portraits of our Lord are so remote and unearthly that 
they deserve no consideration at the hands of a modern 
and clear-thinking age. But the effect of criticism on the 
whole has been to make intelligible and worthful the mes- 
sage of the Bible to the mind of our age. And the petulent 
protests of alarmed literalists sound as unnecessary and 
impotent as the recent attacks upon the principle of evol1- 
tion, 

The work of biblical scholars has moved on from the 
lines of defense and apologetic to those of constructive 
interpretation and popularization. The vacant places in 
the lists of the modern and scientific commentaries are 
being filled. Within recent months the International Crit- 
ical Commentary has been enriched with the volumes on 
Job, by Driver and Gray, on Galatians by Burton, and on 
Revelation by Charles. A host of Bible scholars, preachers 
and teachers, have waited for these discussions, that take 
the final place in the interpretation of these documents for 
this generation. In the case of the two volumes of Charles, 
in addition to all other features of this exhaustive study of 
the Christian Apocalypse, an entirely revised version of 
the Greek text has been prepared, and in this and the 
other portions of the work fullest use has been made of that 
extra-biblical literature of the apocalyptic order which has 
but recently come to common use by New Testament 
scholars. 
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The less ambitious series of commentaries are likewis+ 
being completed—tike the Expositor’s, the Westminster 
and the Bible for Home and School. In the first, George 
Adam Smith’s Jeremiah takes its place beside his Isaiah 
and the Minor Prophets in that popular work of reference. 
The list of Old Testament Introductions has been amplified 
by the publication of Professor Sellin’s work, to which 


Professor Peake has written a commendatory foreword 


The volume presents the critical problems of the Hebrew 
with a wealth of material fr 


Scriptures, om the archeolog- 


ical side, where his first-hand knowledge of 


the subject is 


most valuable. In a related field Professor Adolph Deiss- 
inann deals with the papyri of the New Testament period 
ta work on “Light from the Ancient Fast.” 

\ contribution of striking value has been made to the 
of ethics and religion by Professor J. M. 
! This 


Smith, in his 
ough-going treatment of this subject. It 


yeneral subject 
Powis 


is the first thor 


“Moral Life of the Hebrews.” 
presents the growth of ethical urgency through the various 
periods of the history, giving historical notation to the dii- 
ferent documents, The reference to the testimony of the 


Assouan pay 


yri as to the life of a Jewish community tna 


rypt in the fifth century B. C. and its ideas of 
justice and religious obligation is informing and suggestive. 
; " 


pecially significant is the apparent reference to the wor- 


ship of female deities along with Yahu, or Jehovah. 

Of particular note is the multitude of small handbooxs 
on the Bible which appear continually, and put into the 
hands of the most unskilled teachers the results of the best 
An example of this kind of book 
is found in Professor Frank K. Sanders’ “Old Testament 
History.” 


work of biblical experts. 


It is but a trifle in size, yet it condenses a 
Of a similar 
order is the series of Little Books on Religion, of which 


theme of wide areas into very brief compass. 


there has just been issued an excellent example in Pro- 
fessor E. F. Little 


volumes of this sort are as inexpensive as the rubbish that 


Scott’s “The New Testament Today.” 
is put out by the defender of out-of-date theories regarding 
the Bible. And it 

Its widening use will furnish all classes of Bible readers 


with 


is far more attractive and stimulating. 


sane and constructive ideas regarding the Scriptures 
and Christianity, and save the next generation from the 


confusion and anxiety through which so many young peo- 


ple are passing today. 


of the time is the 
“The New 


merely as a 


far the most imnportant event 


if Professor (0 nds] eed's Testa- 


ment, an American Translation,” not new 


volume on the book counters but as an interesting feature 


of a syndicate of datly 


he day’s news. 


newspapers. That is really a thrill- 


ing item in t It means that the Bible is re- 
garded as of sufficient literary ad popular interest to claim 
space on the editorial pages of metropolitan newspapers. 
Not since the entire New Testament was cabled to New 
York from London in 1881, and published simultaneously 
in a New York and a Chicago journal, has the Bible had 
so conspicuous and impressive a handling by modern news- 
It will have a thousand values beyond the formal 
appearance of the successive chapters. (Quite aside from 
the interest attaching to a modern speech edition of the 


scriptures, public attention will be drawn afresh to this 


papers. 
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masterpiece of the world’s literature, this narrative of the 
life of the founder of Christianity, and the story of the be. 
ginnings and growth of the early church. The results of 
such an event upon the general biblical intelligence of the 
nation will be incalculable. And the stimulation of more 


intelligent forms of education in religion and morals, 
based upon the teachings of the New Testament, cannot 
be overestimated. The promise of the future with refer- 
ence to the growth of biblical knowledge and enthusiasm 


is bright. 
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The Trend in Sociology 


By Charles A. Ellwood 


URS is a sorely divided world. Perhaps nowhere 
is this more in evidence than among the students otf 
human affairs. It could scarcely be otherwise; for 

if our world is divided, it is only because its leadership is 

divided; and ultimately leadership is in the realm of 
thought. Our social thinkers are divided over many things, 
but first of all over whether they ought to undertake at 
all the task of practical social leadership. Among pro- 
fessional sociologists there have always been a few who 
have held that the task of the scientific student of human 
affairs is merely to understand—to set forth facts and 
their laws—and not to essay practical social guidance. 
Hence students look askance at the students of 


human society who believe that their task is not ended 


these 


with the understanding and formulation of “behavior 


mechanisms,” whether personal or collective. This division 
among the students of social problems is manifest in the 
literature of 1923 not less than in earlier years. For- 
tunately, however, the students of social problems who 
take a practical attitude toward the problems that they 
study vastly outnumber those who pride themselves upon 
their scientific detachment from any interest in the im- 
provement of social conditions. 

Of course, the social workers write with a practical 
interest, and the books in the field of social work in 1923 
are more than ordinarily numerous and valuable. They 
range all the way from books for the professional worker, 
such as Mr. L. A. Halbert’s “What is Professional Social 
Work?” to Annie Marion MacLean’s “Our Neighbors,” 
which is written to give everyone sympathetic insight 
into the lives of our less fortunate neighbors, such as 
the new immigrants, the negroes, the children of the poor, 
and the workers generally. In between we may mention 
special studies such as Professor Stuart A. Queen’s 
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“Social Work in the Light of History” and Professor 
Frank D. Watson’s “Charity Organization Movement in 
‘he United States.” Both works are invaluable for those 
vho wish to get an historical perspective of movements 
ior social betterment. may place also such 
sudies as “The Settlement Horizon” by Robert A. Woods, 
id A. J. Kennedy, “The Hobo” by Nels Anderson, and 
‘The Kingdom of Evils” by Dr. E. E. Southard and 
fary C. Jarrett. All of these books will be found helpful 


Here we 


« the religious worker as well as to the social worker. 
Of a somewhat different order, and possibly of more 
erest to the general reader, is the study of “The Negro 

Race Rela- 

“Study of Race Relations and a Race Riot,” 


, Chicago” by the Chicago Commission on 
his 

ts sub-title is, throws a vivid light upon the whoi 

blem of the relations of the negro and the white iv 

States. 


well be. 


It is about as exhaustive as a local 


ould 


be appropriate to mention Professor C. M. Case’s 


In connection with race problems it 


eful, scientific study of “Non-violent Coercion.”” While 
hook centers about Gandhi's passive resistance move- 
t in India, it incidentally discusses the whole question 
i violent methods in social movements and the practice 
{ intimidation by night riders and secret orders. Those 
) wish seientific arguments against the Ku Klux Klan 
movement and the use of violence in social matters wil! 
well to consult this book. Perhaps even wider general 
nterest will attach to Professor Ross L. Finney’s “Causes 
and Cures for the This is a forceful 
yppeal to the wealthy and middle classes to return to the 
simple life and revive traditional American standards of 
thought and living. 


Social Unrest.” 


It is a clear analysis of some of the 
main causes of divergence between classes in American 
society, and should prove especially helpful to ministers 
nd religious workers. Professor E. A. Ross’s analysis of 
The Social Revolution in Mexico” is also enlightening 

he causes of class struggle and civil war, not only 

Mexico, but also in other lands. It is an informing 
ok, and if taken in connection with Professor Finney’: 

ok and with the essays in Professor Ross’s other book 
if the year, “The Social Trend,” the way which we should 
take to avert revolution becomes clear. 

Turning now to the formal textbooks in sociological 
theory, very few of the past year do not undertake prac- 
tical social guidance in some degree. Some are concretely 
ethical and openly discuss social ideals. This is notably 
true of Professor F. A. Bushee’s “Principles of Sociolo- 
ty, which opens with a‘ discussion of the individual and 
the social ideal and concludes with practical endorsement 
{ democratic humanitarianism. It is a helpful book cov- 
tring the whole range of sociological problems, but it does 
not utilize the modern approach to social problems through 
cultural anthropology and social psychology. The same 
ethical, humanitarian trend is conspicuous also in Pro- 
'essor Anna Garlin Spencer’s very valuable text, “The 
Family and its Members.” Professor O. J. Hertzler’s “His- 
‘ory of Utopian Thought,” and Professor J. P. Lichten- 
berger’s “Development of Social Theory” are interesting 
Studies in the history of sociological theorizing. Together 
with Professor E. S. Bogardus’s “History of Social 
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Thought” they cover fairly well the field, though a really 
comprehensive survey of the development of social think- 
ing remains to be written. 

Another matter over which social thinkers at present 
are sorely divided is the relative importance of instinct, or 
hereditary modes of behavior, and of habit, or acquired 
modes of behavior, in human society. ‘The general ten- 
dency in recent years in both sociology and anthropology 
racial or bio 


has been to minimize the importance of the 


ogical factor in social behavior. Occasionally this ter 


dency goes to an extreme, as in Professor ©. C. 


jOSey 5 


“The Social Philosophy of Instinct,”” a book wtich ques- 
tions the scientific justification of attributing anything 
to instinct in human society. The importance of instinct, 
and especially of the instincts of rivalry, domination, fear, 
and submission in human relations, on the other hand, is 
stressed by Professor ]. M. Williams in his “Principles of 


Social Psychology.” The book presents essentially a con- 


flict theory of human society. Professor R. H. Gault in 
his “Social Psychology” is more cautious, and while ruling 
out the influence of specific instincts, yet would admit the 
influence of instinct in the sense of a generalized unlearne1 
tendency or disposition. All this controversy seems to the 
layman very confusing, and chiefly about words. Perhaps 
the clearest and best summary of this interesting question 
Professor W. F. 


Professor Ogburn carefully steers a midway 


is to be found in Ogburn’s “Social 
Change.” 
course between the extreme advocates of heredity, or in- 
stinct, on the one hand, and of environment, or habit, on 
the other. It would be unfair to all of these four writers 
if I left the impression that their books are mere abstract 
discussions of an academic question. On the contrary, 
they abound in human interest and in practical sugges- 
tions for social improvement. 

Both on account of the popular interest in the question 
of human evolution and on account of the bearing of this 
question upon sociological problems, a word should be 
At length 
a basic and comprehensive text has appeared in this difh- 
cult field. It is Professor A. L. 
pology.” It should be read by all who are studying human 


added regarding the new texts in anthropology. 
Kroeber’s “Anthro- 
problems. Another sound and useful book, though more 
limited in scope, is Professor H. H. Wilder’s “Man’s Pre- 
historic Past.” On _ the 
Dixon’s “The Racial History of Man” and Professor H. 
Klaatsch’s Mankind” 
exploit peculiar theories of their authors, which would 
hardly be endorsed by anthropologists generally. The 
important field of cultural anthropology has also this year 
had a notable addition to its literature, in Dr. Clark Wiss- 
ler’s “Man and Culture,” a book indispensable for the 


» 


other hand, Professor R. B 


“The Evolution and Progress of 


understanding of the modern approach to sociological 
problems. 
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The Trend in Philosophy 


By T. V. Smith 
REOCCUPATION with time and change, with proc- 
esses and transformation, is the dominating note in 
current philosophy. Bernard Bosanquet, in his last 
book, characterizes and emphasizes this unifying thread as 
“the most startling of all coincidences between extremes in 
the modern philosophic world.” The conquest of the field of 
life for the principle of transition, initiated by Darwin, 
has been exceedingly slow in making itself felt in abstract 
thinking. But each of the three outstanding philosophica! 
movements of our day has at last felt the bared tooth of 
time. Idealism that once was inseparably prefixed by the 
“absolute,” is in process of dropping its pretix 
altogether. True, there is a remnant left that has refused 
to bow the knee to Baal, the god of Change. But Bosanquet, 
feeble ; 
and the oldest American irreconcilables are feeling already 
Croce 


epithet 


proud apostle of absolutism, is dead; Bradley is 


the shadow of loneliness cast by coming events. 
and Gentile carry on in Italy, but heavily touched by tem- 
poral influences; and Bergson, though not untinctured by 
Hegelianism, is long time leader in France of the disciples 
With the passing of the old guard, there 
passes also what Santayana has well called “the genteel 
tradition,” grace. 
Hoernle and Hocking have remained truest to idealistic 


of change. 


which they have done so much to 
orthodoxy, but even they have heard with the enchantment 
of distance the rippling over many shallows of “latter-day 
flowing philosophies.” Cunningham calls out with a de- 
fiant clarity that “the real is the temporal, and the temporal 
the Adams raises out of the flux man’s highest 


hopes, but saves the day for permanence by detaching value 


real.” 


from genesis, achieving thus a world of “objective sig- 
nificant structures” fully accessible only in the luxury of 
mystic moments. Realism has felt this same ground swell. 
Ralph Barton Perry, with a behavioristic approach, has 
correlated the knowing organism with the object known, 
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in a mutual ongoing interaction, and Sellars has explicitly 
reinterpreted naturalism so as to remove from it the jp. 
herited odium of a static nature. Pratt with his rigid 
dualism is gravitating further and further toward the 
fringe of realism. The reality of realists must apparently 
henceforth be dynamic; and even the Grand Canon of 
Epistemology—the national playground of critical realist; 
(“Essays in Critical Realism”)—threatens with further 
evolutionary exploration to lose its perennial charm for 
philosophical tourists. It goes without saying that the 
loss of the older schools in this fundamental regard has 
been a gain for the pragmatic attitude and method. A 
word now regarding the logical, ethical and religious fruit 
of this current emphasis. 

As over against the traditional demand that logic bare 
the skeleton of the cosmos, the newer conception sees that 
out of the mundane flux that constitutes our universe and 
out of the emotional flux that constitutes our lives, think- 
ing arises. It arises, however, only on occasion, serves a 
definite function, and then passes on to further occasions. 
This means that since logic is preoccupied with the be- 
havior of men when they are in doubt, he who doubts not 
is fossilized already. Around the problematic situation, 
to put it generally, the whole problem of logic revolves; 
and from it every road of hope points toward the hypothe- 
sis. Recognizing once for all that no equipment of man— 
neither instinct nor conscience nor reason—can absolve 
him from experiment, man can with a royal good will at 
last advance to capitalize and to exploit the unique facility 
he has for making guesses in times of stress and for re- 
vising and elaborating them in times of leisure, conse- 
quences accruing as guides meantime. Only this year, 
however, has this “experimental logic,” as Dewey calls it, 
got itself adequately expressed in a text book for the 
standard elementary course offered in American colleges 
and universities. (“An Introduction to Reflective Think- 
ing;” also “The Story of Utopias.”) Thinking is more 
and more accepted as exclusively instrumental—instru- 
mental to action and to the immediate values thereof. 
Logic is thus but a schoolmaster to bring us to ethics. 

As regards ethics, moderns are unashamed to call good 
what they find so, bad what they in experience find to be 
bad. Goods are unquestionably many, and they are un- 
questionably changing. There is no highest good, nor 
lowest evil. Even for “good” and “bad” as fundamental 
moral categories, Professor Brogan has substituted the 
relational and relativistic term “better.” Hedonism has 
no unqualified defenders, and few sympathizers. Drake 
is more friendly than most; Rogers more clear in explain- 
ing the real place of pleasure in the moral life. Values 
are really incommensurable except in terms, as Dewey 
puts it, of the kind of person one wishes to be. Following 
this general lead, Holt has emphasized the elemental wish 
as a nucleus for the integration of personality. And Dewey 
(“Reconstruction in Philosophy”) has more recently made 
change central to ethics, as to logic, by declaring that 
the only genuinely moral end is “growth.” Harmoniza- 
tion of impulses in men, of interests in society, is the 
ethical watchword of the new day. (“Rational Good”.) 
This means that ethics, too, has freed itself, almost if not 
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quite, from a hierarchy of fixed values to attain and to 
maintain which was traditionally regarded as the chie* 
vocation of man. With the passing of fixed values on yon- 
der side, there has gone the need for ready-made psycho- 
logica! entities on this side. It is utterly important for 
ethics that psychology successively lost its soul, then its 
mind, and finally lost consciousness altogether. Nor can 
tt fail to have meaning for ethics that in its present un- 
consciousness psychology is fast losing its instincts. For 
the sloughing off of all this static luggage can but mean 
that ethics in its solicitude to create, to enjoy, and to trans- 
form values, is turning away from mythical entities to 
empirical factors, from psychological faculties to social 
In its general aspects Dewey has well de- 
lineated this metamorphosis in his “Human Nature and 
Conduct ;” Wissler has for the benefit of all social science 
tripped man to his cultural fighting weight; but with 
greater technical accuracy Laing has recently challenged 
widespread attention by his frank reduction of ethics to 
a “function of the stimulus.” This conciusion, though 
bold, is en rapport with the current substitution of “the 
self” for “the soul,” and the empirical derivation of the 
self from, and its realization in, the social situation. 


institutions. 


With plain human impulses and preferences made the 
warp an] woof of ethics, and logic conceived as instru- 
menta: to man’s appreciative life, what, one may justly 
ask, is left as a function for religion? Here the answer 
cannot be unequivoca’. On the one side are those who 
feel that religion has a content that ethics knows not of. 
lf it does not create objects all its own, it has a unique 
Religious desires 
are still credited with ontological significance; like art they 
furnish compensation while men live; and, unlike any- 
thing else, they conduct to salvation when men are dead. 
Upon some such view idealists like Hocking and Adams 
and realists like Pratt and Drake tend to unite. If, when 
the world proves too much for man, he cannot trust the 
promptings of hope, then indeed is metaphysics vain and 
man of all creatures most miserable! But over against this 
idea system, the naturalistic current runs strong even in 
‘he religious thought of our day. There are those who, 
wih Dewey, would assert that the function of religion 
vonsists, never in creating or discovering, but merely in 
onserving whatever values happen to be current in a 
given time and place. This school would wish, therefore, 
to make the religious instinct of men flexible enough to 
raise hope that its enfolding arms should always be around 
‘ontemporary, rather than obsolete, values. (“The New 
Itthodoxy.”) This means practically that religion shouid 
ve the handmaiden of secular insight, giving the sanction 
f its loyalty to every new achievement, and only thereto, 
{ science and art. Mere hopes should not beget meta- 
iysical beliefs nor yet set philosophical problems; but 
they should outline tasks or be given us as idle. Let the 
meaning of religious concepts be exhausted by the service 
they render human life on earth. Man, happening in a 
world not made for him, is to make the best of it by 
*xploitation within the boundaries of his control, by stoic- 
‘sm beyond its borders. Cooperation, as Jesus and the 


insight that discovers eternal values. 
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prophets have seen (“Toward the Understanding of 
Jesus”), is the chief means to this end; and the almost 
new phenomenon of cooperative studies in philosophy 
seems to indicate that philosophers themselves are at last 
able to set the example. To the cry of tender-minded 
souls, “But is the universe itself not friendly?” our re- 
ligious realist can only answer: “Not unless we make it 


” 


so.” Our song must be, “We are builders of that City.” 
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The Trend in Church Work 


By Ozora S. Davis 


EFORE touching the pastoral and administrative side 
of church work a word should be said concerning 
preaching. It has been a great year in the discussion 
of the principles of preaching and three books are out- 
standing. First comes Dr. Merrill as Yale lecturer on 
“The Freedom of the Preacher.” It is a helpful book, as 
would be inevitable when wrought out in the work-shop 
of so strong a preacher as Dr. Merrill. He conceives 
the work vitally and his counsel is always wise. A book of 
the Yale lecturer that is brimming with vitality and has the 
power to make a man want to preach better all his days 
is Dr. Brown’s “The Art of Preaching.” There is not 
another book like it in the literature of homiletics. It is 
so sane, so fresh, so hearty! Nota dull page. And it tells 
us what to do and what not to do without being top-lofty 
or prosy, as has been the case with so much of the current 
instructional homiletic counsel. This is one of the books 
that the minister ought to buy even if he has to go on 
short commons elsewhere to get it. There is another big 
book which is unusual in its material; it is written from 
the high church point of view by Dr. Bull of the Com- 
munity of the Resurrection and is entitled “Preaching and 
Sermon Construction.” The directions for actual sermon 
construction are exceedingly useful, if they may be adapted 


to each man’s own temper and habit. There is no greater 
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mistake made by the young preacher than to discover the 
method of another man and then to try it on without 
modification. So be careful! 

When we come to the practical side of church work, 
it is apparent that the great word in the theory and prac- 
tice of the modern parish is “program.” This poor old word 
is suffering a good deal now and it will be worn thin in 
another year. But the idea is a good one. We know 
that the tendency has been to work at haphazard, doing 
the next thing that turned up rather than turning up the 
next thing that ought to be done. Everything is being 


and church work cannot 
An Outline of a Year’s Program” 


is the best outline we know of the church year and the 


program-ized now; escape. 


“Parish Evangelism: 


appropriate activities to meet the requirements of its sea- 


sons. This conception of a “seasonal” year as distinct 


from the “ecclesiastical” church year is one of the most 
significant definitions in modern church life and the issues 
of it are not yet exhausted. 

\s church workers study the development of organi- 
zation they realize that the economic basis for all practical 
activities must not be overlooked. There is something more 
than financial strategy in the cultivation of systematic and 
“The 


is a discussion of the 


proportionate giving on the part of church people. 
Deeper Meaning of Stewardship” 
meaning of stewardship and its place in the program of 
the modern church that ought to be widely read. It is not 
only full of right theory but gives a good start to any 
minister or church board that has inventive skill to devise 
The 


suggestive 


ways and means for realizing the ideal in a program. 
book is packed with material for preaching: 
titles, pithy sentences, and the right inspirational quality. 

We are enjoying some of the results of the Interchurch 
World movement through the conservation of its surveys 
and their publication under the auspices of a committee 


of which John R. Mott is chairman. Two recent volumes 


are worth careful study by all church workers: “Churches 


of Distinction in Town and Country” and “Tested Methods 


in Town and Country Churches.” Forty churches were 


studied for their use of successful methods and then the 


stories of twelve of these were compiled. The result is two 


1 ] 


OOKS 


that are entirely free from abstract speculation. 


Thev represent such churches as the average minister must 


work with. 


Take a single chapter in the second book, 


“Work for Age and Sex Groups,” and we find practical 


packed into small compass, an excellent bibli- 


snoeeestion 
gfgestions 


a series of thought-provoking topics for dis- 


ography, and 
cussion. If this book could be made the basis for a series 
of church-officer conferences during the winter, the church 


thus using it would be immensely benefited. 


In a final word let the impression be made that the cur- 
rent tendencies in church work are not so confined to prob- 
lems and programs of organization that the deeper values 


are forgotten. The books that have been mentioned al! 
insist upon the underlying temper of love and loyalty 
which are necessary No believes that the 


one church 


is to serve or survive merely by means of organization. 


\nd the dominant note is that of courage. In spite of 


m, anyone who studies the movement 


1 


knows that it is attacking its problem 
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and doing its work with passion and purpose. It is the 
most potent single force in the community for its redemp- 
tion and control. 
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The Trend in Fiction 


By Lee E. Cannon 


HE novels of the present year offer, so far as | 
am aware, no work of outstanding significance, al- 


though there several stories of considerable 


The most of these are by women, and are charac- 


are 
merit. 
terized by a sympathetic effort to fathom the depths of the 
psychology of the individual. In each case the chief inter- 
est lies in a more or less detailed portraval of character. 
The life story of the 
hero or heroine is usually drawn against a background 
that continues to savor strongly of Main Street. There 
is an end, but rarely a definite conclusion. “Youth in re 
volt” attempts to jazz through the “waste land” in the 


rhe element of plot is less stressed. 


hope of catching fleeting “glimpses of the moon ;” a breeze 
of satire stirs up the rather germ-laden dust of Main 
Street; echoes of the great war and of battles that seem 
already far away and long ago, are heard. New York 
society suffers the annual exposure, and a gland-child of 
the “age of innocence” fails to keep time to the syncopated 
the middle 
of a small 


measures of the “age of jazz;” another “son of 
border” becomes involved in the political ring 
town in the 70’s. Through all, an intangible idealism seems 
to be hiding just around the corner. 

The novel of today seems full of damned or damaged 
souls who have been unable to adjust themselves to the 
world of things amid which they are buffeted. No analy- 
sis of their sex-complexes, of their suppressed desires, of 
of their human relationships apparently does more than 
posit their condition. No physician has appeared. I sus 
pect, however, that he will come from Main Street, for | 
believe that a rather evident current of satire will prove 
a most wholesome purgative, if not a specific. We need 
the portraits of the Crumbs, Babbitts, Podds, and of those 
whose chief aim is at “being respectable.” Although they 
are realistically drawn, they arise from a sincere idealism 
and from a deep interest in human nature, and those are 
the most striking traits in contemporary fiction of the bet- 
It delights in the full length portrait drawn 


against a background of more or less distinct faces that 


ter class. 


are far from cherubic. 

In 1912 a Mr. Mosher thought he found signs of promise 
of a Christ-age in modern literature, and he amassed 
much good and interesting evidence in substantiation ; but 
to our “Quo vadis, Domine?” came only the vision of 3 
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new Golgotha, unless the reception given to Papini’s “Life 
of Christ” proves something. The interest of the present 
day seems to be in man, his problems, his struggles, his 
experiences. There is also a renewed interest in the biog- 
aphy and the biographical essay. Fiction again strives to 
seach the heart of things through contriving human ex- 
periments. 

Reviewers are “thrust like foolish prophets forth,” and 
we are all of the kinship of Mr. Masters’ Milton Miles who, 
vou will remember, was able in his youth to distinguisi 
the sounds of the bells from the different churches, but in 
id age could no longer tell the one from the other. He 
concludes : 

And so many voices called to me in life 
Marvel not that I could not tell 
The true from the false, 
Nor even, at last, the voice that I should have known. 
Of the year’s offering my preference is for the following: 


Zona Gale’s “Faint Perfume,” because of its clear-cut 


a somewhat pale heroine seeking a happiness the faint per- 
fume of which floats tenuously through the second part of 
the story; Willa Cather’s “A Lost Lady,” because of its 
appealing portraits of Marian Forrester, beautiful and 
damned, and of her husband, in a small town milieu in the 
railroad building days of the old west; Edith Wharton’s 
“A Son at the Front,” because of its artistically mature 
sition of the psychology of the times that tried men’s 
uls in the American colony in Paris before the United 
States entered the war; Thomas Boyd’s “Through the 
Wheat,” because of its convincing, realistic narration of 
the adventures of an ordinary marine and his squad; Her- 
bert Quick’s “The Hawkeye,” because of its interesting 
reconstruction of political conditions in parts of lowa in 
70's, centered about the lives of representative Ameri- 
cans of the period, although less sentimentality might have 
improved the tale; Borgese’s “Rube.” because it shows 
graphically post-war youth, seeking frantically for a secure 
icothold amid the flux of changing ideas and ideals of 
ye; Freeman Tilden’s “Mr. Podd,” because of its 
ood-humored satire of human follies, foibles and fads. 
The dangers of modern commercialism impress some of 
authors. Mr. Norris in “Bread” and Mr. Bacheller 
“The Secudders” fear for the future of the American 
ily and home. Both books have a definite thesis. Mr. 
ris argues that business is a poor place for woman. 
he is usually not as well paid as man, and is unfitted by 
much of “this freedom” for her place in the home. 
proof is rather weak, for his characters do not seem 
The reader feels that he is listening to special 

‘ with some of the evidence repressed. The story 
nterestingly told, but it seems overloaded with detail 
ves slowly. “The Scudders” is a kind of illustrated 

n or moral discourse intended to demonstrate the 

for more old-fashioned discipline in the modern 

It recognizes the beneficent effects of spanking 

4S amoral force. The parents are scored for their too 
*Teat devotion to business and to society, and the children 
are reprimanded for their iack of religion and their cyni- 
cism. Mr. Bacheller is probably right to a certain extent 
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in his analysis, but after all the Scudders are in the minor 
ity. Most good people continue to keep a tight grip on 
the tiller. ‘The author tells his tale in a clever and enter- 
taining manner, and his characterization is good, but the 
Do we, as Mr. Bachel- 
ler’s representative in the story says, need another Noah 


gloomy outlook seems too dark. 


for our deluge of commercialism and irreligion? 

Although Mr. Masters in “Skeeters Kirby”—a sequel 
to “Mitch Miller’”—recognizes the harmful influence of the 
commercial spirit upon the individual, he avoids the too 
apparent didacticism which weakens the effect of the above 
two books. He has produced a fine, sincere piece of work. 
It is the story of a youth’s growth to manhood, written 
by an adult for adults, and it contains, I suspect, consider- 
able autobiography. There is none of the unsophisticated 
artlessness of Huck Finn. The efforts of an unusual 
youth to win through to a working philosophy of life are 
narrated frankly, yet with artistic restraint. Finally, Skeet 
comes to agree with Faust that “he only earns his freedom 
and existence, who daily conquers them anew.” There 
are many passages in the book which deserve more dis- 
cussion than is possible here, for they embody a not un- 
common philosophy which merits honest consideration. 

The latest book of Mr. Wells, “Men Like Gods” leaves 
me cold. Keable’s “Peradventure” is an interesting spirit- 
ual pilgrimage, made in an attempt to penetrate the “silence 
of God.” 


Sherwood Anderson’s “Many 


It is rather a theological treatise than a novel. 
Marriages,” although it 
seems a neurotic and tommyrotic adventure in nudity, both 
physical and spiritual, has a strikingly haunting sugges- 
tiveness of style. 

The two most popular novels of the year will probably 
be those by Harold Bell Wright and by Gene Stratton 
Porter. If we may judge by the notices, they are written 
in the same sentimental, saccharine style that is character- 
It is a 


istic of these two writers. I shall not read them. 


matter of time—and taste. 


Gate: Faint Perfume. Appleton. $1.75. 
CaTHER: A Lost Lady. Knopf. $1.75. 
Warton: A Son at the Front. Scribner. $2.00 
Loyn: Through the Wheat. Scribner. $1.75. 
()uick: The Hawkeye. Bobbs-Merrill. 2.00. 
Borcese: Rube. Harcourt. $1.90. 

Titpen: Mr. Podd. Macmillan. $2.00. 
Norris: Bread. Dutton. $2.00. 

PACHELLOR: The Scudders. Macmillan. 
Masters: Skeeters Kirby. Macmillan. $2.00. 
Wetts: Men Like Gods. Macmillan $2.00. 
}eaBLe: Peradventure. Dutton. $2.00 
\npersoN: Many Marriages. Huebsch. $2.00. 


The Trend in Preaching 


By Lynn Harold Hough 


OBODY has a map of the minds of the preachers. 


Nobody knows all that they are thinking about. The 
subtle trails of the ministerial mind move along all 
the curious and difficult ways of contemporary thought 
For, after all, the minister is a man and he cannot escape 
the impact of the thoughts of the men and women about 
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him, thoughts which break upon his mind as the advancing 
ocean breaks upon some stalwart cliff. One of the sturdiest 
preachers 1 know is giving a good deal of time to the 
study of psychoanalysis and many of us are waiting eagerly 
for the time when Principal Selbie will be ready to tell 
us how the mind of a really healthy and erudite Christian 
scholar reacts in the presence of the Freudian psychology. 
We know something of what Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins has 
been thinking. For he has just published a book entitled 
“Modern Religious Cults and Movements” in which faith 
healing and Christian Science and theosophy and kindred 
cults are seen through the lens of a mind of singular pene- 
tration guided by the knowledge of a rich and ample 
Such a book has not been written before about 
Dr. Atkins’ 
There is plenty of bright and 
Sut all the while the searching proc- 


humanism. 
these themes. There is never a false note. 
voice never becomes shrill. 
friendly sympathy. 
esses of an entirely candid mind are carried forward with 
a sort of noiseless power. You have looked very deeply 
into contemporary life and you have a new apprehension of 
the forces which are affecting the nerves as well as the 
minds of men by the time you have finished the perusal 
of this book. With what delight Professor William James 
would have read it? One feels a thrill of regret that the 


author of the “Varieties” is not alive to bid it welcome. 


We know something of what that sturdy English min- 
ister, “Jones of Bournemouth,” is thinking. For he does 
not hesitate to lift the curtain of his mind to the reader 
of the volume of sermons, “The Gospel of the Sovereign- 


ty.” The first sermon strikes his characteristic note and 


we feel what a virile theological Tory is this doughty free 
Not in vain did Dr. Jones sit at the feet of 
none 


churchman. 
that master dialectician, Peter Forsyth. There is 
of the Forsyth tendency to dazzle with dark and tantaliz- 
ing epigrams here. But there is the same sense of solidari- 
ties which like a Gibraltar guard the entrance to the great 
sea of faith. There is the flame of a bright fire of cer- 
tainty, particularly cheering in these days when a distin- 
guished and gentle hesitation marks the utterance of so 
many pulpits. The old Puritans would recognize in J. D. 
Jones a son sprung from their own loins. 

We have no question at all as to what Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick is thinking. He 1s in the midst of the 
great contention for a faith which shall speak in a lan- 
guage which has not lost its authenticity for the young 
men and women who move in and out of our college halls. 
He is always careful and painstaking in his writings. He 
marshals facts with wonderful cleverness. He moves to 
conclusions with a steady and dependable stride. And he 
does it all with a curious and happy sort of youthfulness. 
You always have a feeling that a charming boy in white 
flannels has just come in from a splendid game of tennis 
and is surprising you by these keen and able utterances 
about great themes. The deep and heavy tones of bitter 
and tragic experience do not often speak in the writings 
of Dr. Fosdick. A Russian realist would wonder at the 
unabashed optimism of the man. And it is perhaps just 
as well that the bitterest pain of the world has never left 
its terrible marks upon his writing. It is just as well thar 


he has kept the heart of a boy under the scholar’s gown. 
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It will be a delightful experience to watch his mind play 
about the problems which he must confront when he 
delivers the Lyman Beecher lectures on Preaching at Yale 
University. 

We know what Dr. J. H. Jowett is thinking. Every 
volume from his pen tells the same story of sure and un- 
hesitating technical mastery of the art of writing and the 
art of exposition. There is a delicacy which reminds one 
of fine lace. And there is a firmness of texture which 
makes it evident that strength as well as beauty are to be 
found in Dr. Jowett’s sanctuary. As the years go by 
there is an enlarging human interest in the writing of this 
preacher whose vintage is always so rare and noble. The 
still sad music of humanity becomes the stormy and con- 
tentious music of the contemporary mind. But it is always 
at last resolved into gracious and lovely harmony in the 
mind of this master of irenic speech. The outer world 
has broken across the sweet serenity of the inner life, 
But the inner life masters after all. And it is as a mystic 
who has seen the devastating sea in which we sail and yet 
has kept the still and gracious rapture of his heaven- 
kindled heart that Dr. Jowett still speaks to us with an 
authenticity we would not care to dispute. 

Our own minds kindle as we think of the mind of Dr. 
Frederick Norwood whose straight and luminous sincerity 
have been set to the music of a speech with more than 
touch of lyric power as he has spoken from that throne i 
preachers, the City Temple in London. He throws open 
all the doors of his mind. He throws open all the windows 
of his heart. He stretches wide his hands. And so the 
whole baffling and summoning mass of human thoughis 
and feelings and experiences in this confused and tragic 
age come pressing in. He has room for them all. And 
when he has done with them everything has upon it some- 
where the mark of the Presence which once gave a new and 
summoning meaning to the hillsides of Galilee. Dr. Nor- 
wood begins anywhere. His mind travels everywhere. But 
sooner or later he comes like a good ship arrived at port 10 
the harbor of Christ. 

What are less articulate preachers thinking? We know 
at least what many of them are reading. Every book like 
Professor Ellwood’s “Reconstruction of Religion” or his 
recent volume continuing the same sort of discussion, 
“Christianity and Social Science,” finds a multitude of 
eager ministerial readers. Every book like Sir Henry 
Jones’ “Faith that Enquires” finds its way into the cen- 
tral places in the mental life of preachers whose minds 
insist upon having their demands honestly met. \ hen Sit 
James Barrie talks of “Courage” or Principal Jacks talks 
of “Religious Perplexities” the little volumes make their 
way into no end of ministerial libraries. With conscience 
stirring and mind quivering and heart waiting, the preach- 
ers listen to the words spoken in the books which come 
their way. There is no more royally respoisive audience. 
The men whose supreme note is social passion are sending 
the clarion summons of their speech over all the worid. 
The men whose immediate task is the interpretation of the 
eternal gospel in the thought forms of today are achieving 
notable clarity and are marshalling their materials with 
fuller understanding and ampler power. The men who feel 
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that the passionate mystical note must sound once more in sessing apprehension of the meaning of Christ for our 

the very terms of this torn and wandering age are achieving own day. All this and much more moves in the minds of 

4 new note and a new authenticity. the preachers. And it helps to account for the renaissance 
Other thoughts are moving like a yeast in the minds of preaching which we are witnessing today. 

many preachers. There is impatience of bigotry even when 

manifested in the group which men know the best and for Atkins: Modern Religious Cults and Movements. Revell. $2.50. 

which they feel a deep affection. There is impatience of Fospicx: Christianity and Progress. Revell. $1.50. 

the sort of machinery which gets in the way of action Jacxs: Religious Perplexities. Doran. $1.00 

instead of achieving its great ends. There is a happy sense Jones: The Gospel of the Sovereignty. Doran. $1.75. 

of appreciation of the contribution made by each of the Jowett: God—Our Contemporary. Revell. $1.50. 


scents chutes te tim fol let as 4 -, Norwoov: Moods of the Soul. $1.75. 
historic churches to the full interpretation and experience SHANNON: The New Greatness. Macmillan. $1.75. 


of the Christian faith. There is a searching inspection of McKeenan: Great Modern Sermons. Revell. $1.50. 
every watchword and of every sanction. There is the Eu itwoop: The Reconstruction of Religion. Macmillan. $2 
courage of a desperate commitment to the cause of good Ettwoop: Christianity and Social Science. Macmillan. $1.50 
will among the churches and among the nations of the ‘oven: A Little Book of Sermons. Abingdon. $1.25. 


orld. Tt <> ti ith th f Stone: Places of Quiet Strength. Doran. $2.00. 
world, here 1s impatience with the acceptance Of @ SUI- 41 .-Cour: The Sheer Folly of Preaching. Doran. $2.00. 


face of harmony which covers depths of difference. There tpurrr: God's Call to America. Doran. $1.50. 
is a yearning outreach after a more commanding and pos-. Wiusnart: The God of the Unexpected. Oberlin College. $1.75. 


British Table Talk 


London, September 17, 1923. in religion and pleaded for entire sincerity. Sir Oliver Lodge 
HE address of President Rutherford, the president of the declared his faith in man: 
British association, was broadcasted last week. It must “Among the immensities man might appear insignificant, and 
be remembered by American readers that in this country he was hampered by his animal ancestry. He had much to con- 
we are far behind in our enjoyment of wireless blessings, and— tend against and: overcome. Sometimes he seemed evil and ugly, 
well, perhaps there are only blessings on the other side of the but he was immature. He was in the process of making. Man 
\tlantic. It was fitting that one of the great triumphs of physics was a comparatively recent comer on the planet, and was as yet 
should be employed to let invisible listeners hear one of the great- far from perfect, but he had in him the seeds of majesty. He 
est physicists discoursing of the heroic age of his science. There was a being endowed with a free will, and not like a mechanism, 
was nothing sensational in the address. Professor Rutherford constrained to go right. He had the power of going wrong, and 
had no startling disclosures to make. On the contrary he took he utilized that power to his own hurt. If he had not that power, 
pains to show that some prophecies which have been in circulation however, he would not have a kinship with Divinity. Man was 
mcerning the energy to be released from the atom are at present related on his bodily side to the animals, but on his mental and 
unlikely to be fulfilled. Our scientific prophets have been warning spiritual side he had some incipient kinship with Deity. He had 
us for some time that there is a supply of energy in the atom infinite possibilities of development, and when the work was com- 
which man might even hesitate to release, so terrible it might pleted through the slow process of the ages we should see that 
ein the hands of violent and wicked men. But Professor Ruth- the product was worth all the labor and sacrifice and pain which 
erford in his calm way tells us that we need not fear that added seemed to have been necessary to bring it about, and thereby to 
terror. So far as science has gone, it is not within sight of the create a creature who went right because he so willed, and not 
time when this energy might be available. At the moment I write, because he must.” 
the paper records a Sunday amid the British association meet- 
ings well spent upon the discussion of science and religion, with The Imperial Conference 
Canon Barnes, Sir Oliver Lodge and Dr. Jacks as spokesmen— It must be admitted that, so far as we know, the tables of Eng- 
and what better trio could be discovered! land are not humming with conversation upon the imperial con- 
ference to be held in London next month. But it is some justifi- 
cation for a note upon the subject to plead that we ought to be 
Science and Religion talking upon this conference, which may well mark the beginning 
The three speakers dealt with the subject in ways not unfamiliar of a new era in the British commonwealth. We have not yet 
those who know their minds. Canon Barnes once more spoke escaped from the delusion that London can speak the word and 
igly upon the duty of the Christian church not to fight against | Toronto, Cape Town, Melbourne and the others will obey. The 
the certainties which science has established. [Canon Barnes’ experience of the great war is not a precedent for all time. If 
teat address is appearing in this issue—THe Eprtor.] He indi- the sister nations are to work with this country, they will have 
‘ated how, without disloyalty to science, a modern mind could to have their say and their judgment is bound to have a growing 
establish a reasonable faith. Once more Canon Barnes set forth weight. Among the subjects which must engage the attention 
woldly his own hope for the future. He believes that the present of the premiers at their assembly is that of imperial policy and 
phase in English religion will pass and that the future is with in particular the policy of Great Britain in Europe. The “Round 
the evangelicals, if they will accept the outlook upon the world Table” says that “if the British commonwealth is to persist, it 
Which modern science has made certain. They would thus regain will be because its policy represents the views and interests, and 
the evangelicalism of men like Wesley, for instance. It is a has the active and intelligent support of every part,” and it goes 
curiously interesting fact that this scholar who has been most on to show how the conference may bring “some fresh air into 
“trongly attacked by the conservative evangelicals should proclaim the corridors of Downing street.” At any rate, it may teach 
without hesitation his faith that the future of English religion those who are capable of learning that the other nations over the 
will be evangelical—but, it must be remembered, evangelical with seas will not be drawn readily into “the vortex of European mili- 
@ difference. Dr. Jacks once more attacked the abuse of oratory tarism.” Epwarp SHILLITO. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Methodist Losses in Japan 
Not All Tabulated 
rhe 


nomination 


Methodist de- 
in the Japanese earthquake 
tabulated. The most serious 
seems to be the destruction 
llege in Tokio which has 
The equipment of this 
ruins. The institution has 
American board for twenty 
thousand doliars for immediate needs. 
It is believed that the Methodist publish- 
ing house is destroyed. The 
church is rushing emergency aid to the 
devastated institutions, and will announce 
later its program of rehabilitation 


entire loss of the 
is not yet 
single item 
of the men's c 
1,600 stu 


school is in 


ents 


drawn on the 


entirely 


Special Advertising Design 
for Glasgow Convention 

‘T he 
World's 


advertising committee of the 
School convention to 
be held in next summer re- 
advertised for a design to be 
used in the publicity of the convention, 
offering a twenty-five dollar prize. The 
money went to James Kelly of 
The design is a Bible resting 
Scotch encircled by the 
bearing the words “Ninth 
World's Sunday School Convention— 
Glasgow. 1924.” Reservations for the 
convention are already made in consid- 
erable numbers Ships carrying dele- 
gates will sail from Montreal, Philadel- 
phia and New York on June 7. Con- 
vention tours are being arranged for 
Egypt and Palestine 


Sunday 
Glasgow 
cently 


prize 
( rlasge yw 
on the cross 


thistle and 


Milwaukee Training School 
Gets Under Way 

The Milwaukee churches unite in the 
support of a training school for church 
school workers. The en- 
rollment is now practically complete. 
Among the instructors for the school 
this year is Professor Edwin Soper, who 
will give a series of six lectures and Dr. 
Robert H. Stansell, who will give a se- 
three lectures on Protestant es- 
The began their work 

Presbyterian church on Oc- 


and Sunday 


ries of 
sentials classes 
in Calvary 


tober 9 


Sunday Evening Club 

Continues Successful Career 

lay evening problem in Wil- 
mette. Ill., a suburb of Chicago, is solved 
by a Sunday evening club. This organi- 
zation was originally under the control 
of the local Congregational church, but 
after two or three years all the churches 
of the town united in it, as well as some 
of the civic organizations. Recently Mr. 
Channing Pollock, author of the popu- 
lar play, “The Fool,” spoke before the 
club. The greatest platform celebrities 
of the world have spoken for the club 
during the eight years of its history. The 
collections taken at the meetings pro- 
vide more than half the budget of the 
organization. 


Parochial Schools 
and Court Decisions 


The future of the parochial schools of 
the nation is in jeopardy, waiting on 
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The Sun 


court decisions. The supreme court of 
the United States has decided against 
the laws passed by Missouri, Wisconsin, 
lowa and Ohio requiring schools to op- 
erate in the English language. The Ore- 
gon law, which would abolish the par- 
ochial school, will be tested in the su- 
preme court of the United States by 
Catholics and also by Lutherans. It is 
argued by the friends of the parochial 
school that the one supreme court de- 
cision affords a legal basis for another 
decision that will be favorable to these 
In Indiana, the Klan is making 
a demand that no graduate of a paroch- 
ial school shall be eligible for a teach- 
ing position in the public school. 


schools. 


Orthodoxy and Relativity 
in Religion 

Einstein has not extended his theories 
into the realm of systematic theology, 
doubtless owing to his being of Jewish 
extraction, but there is an interesting 
thesis there. When is orthodoxy heresy 
and heresy orthodoxy? A writer in a 
recent issue of the Universalist Leader 
finds heresy in the Sunday school pub- 
lications of the denomination. This 
complaint has often been made in the 
circles of the so-called orthodox denomi- 
nations. The complaint against the Uni- 


versalist lessons is that they teach the 
doctrine of special providence which js 
opposed to the notion of a universal God. 
It is now held by this writer that a Uni- 
versalist Sunday school is no safe place 
for a child owing to the prevalence of 
these heresies. 


Church Attendance Is 
Concern of Congregationalists 
Congregational associations in Illinois 
are accustomed to hold autumn meet- 
By arrangement of the state su- 
perintendent, the theme in all the asgo- 
ciations this year was church attendance. 
The Chicago association met in the new 
South Shore church and spent the day 
with a variety of addresses from both 
ministers and laymen. Dr. Von Ogden 
Vogt declared that church attendance 
suffered among Protestants by reason 
of the neglect of the worship element ip 
the services 


ings. 


Churches Combine tn 
Michigan Town 


At Ludington, Mich., the Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian churches are 
about to combine and form a strong 
union church. The Congregational 
church has over three hundred members 
and the Presbyterian church is a_ sub- 


Detroit Methodism Looks Forward 


U SUALLY the meeting of an annual 
conference of the Methodist Epis- 
church is a matter essentially o£ 
local significance. Things of real impor- 
tance are dealt with, but they have to do 
mainly with the interests of one group of 
Christian people in a particular and limited 
geographical area. The recent meeting of 
the Detroit annual conference, however, 
was the occasion of public statements and 
actions which are of much more than lo- 
cal or denominational significance. Bishop 
Blake, just home from Europe, appeared 
before the conference. On Sunday eve- 
ning he addressed a gathering which taxed 
the capacity of Central church. Later he 
addressed the conference in formal session. 
Bishop Henderson had arranged for the 
coming of Bishop Blake and the reception 
which that doughty pioneer received made 
it very clear that the members of this 
group do not feel that the holding of cer- 
tain political and economic theories ought 
to shut men out from sympathetic contact 
with evangelical religion. 


copal 


Early in the conference session vigorous 
action was taken against organizations 
which substitute lawless methods for an 
appeal to the courts and the ballot. This 
action was taken unanimously and was 
coupled with an urgent recommendation 
that the members of the church refrain 
from joining such organizations. It is a 
cause for congratulation that such an of- 
ficial organ as The Christian Advocate as 
well as individual leaders in the churca 
have taken an unhesitating position in 
condemnation of the Ku Klux Klan. One 
of the most significant utterances at the 


Detroit conference came from _ Bishop 
Henderson, its presiding officer and the 
resident bishop of the area. In forceful 
and unmistakable language he declared 
that although the letter of the church law 
gives the bishop definite power of ap- 
pointment he believed that no man alone 
should exercise such power and that in his 
case every appointment was made with the 
approval of the majority of the cabinet of 
district superintendents. In respect of va- 
rious advance measures now being con- 
sidered by the church he was equally ex- 
plicit. There was something very refresh- 
ing in hearing such utterances fall from 
the lips of a presiding bishop. 

The conference listened to various pub- 
lic utterances whose fearless candor had 
its own far reaching significance. Profes- 
sor Brightman, head of the department o! 
Philosophy at Soston University, gave 
two lectures of searching quality and of a 
sort of unhesitating fearlessness. It was 
evident that the deep sanctions of religion 
were very dear to him and equally evident 
that in his belief the cause of religion is 
never served by intellectual subterfuge. 
There were also addresses in which a pas- 
sionate enthusiasm for the great evangeli- 
cal truths was united with the frankest ac 
ceptance of the assured positions of modern 
science. The attempt to see the whole bi- 
nlogical process form the standpoint of the 
moral and spiritual sanctions aroused very 
deep interest. Every question which was 
discussed at the conference ‘was likely 
sooner or later to be lifted into regions of 
ample intellectual perspective. Candor and 

(Continued on Page 1309) 
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stantial institution. The new union 
church will soon call a minister to serve 
the united congregations. 


New York Anti Saloon League 
Superintendent Not a Clergyman 

In The Christian Century of Septem- 
er 20, under the heading “W. H. Ander- 
, Defies Governor of New York,” we 
allowed a news note to speak of him as 
Rev.” William H. Anderson. The title 
error. The well known New 
York Anti-Saloon League superintendent 
sa lawyer. 


was an 


Radio Imperils 
Doctrinal Purity 


The broadcasting of sermons is viewed 
conservative religious 
centuries the denomina- 
have been isolated from 
and the man or woman who 
strayed across the line to a different 
church than he was accustomed to at- 
tend was viewed with suspicion. Now 
the radio carries into any man’s home 
sermons of various divines. The 
Catholic journal of Pitts- 
“There certainly is harm, 
nd it is difficult to see that the practice 
s defensible. We are not permitted to 
part in heretical services. One 
indeed, argue that listening on 
radio does not constitute presence 


alarm by 
leaders For 
nal groups 
each other, 


Ibserver, a 
says: 





DETROIT METHODISM LOOKS 
FORWARD 


(Continued from Page 1308) 
reverence met together in the deliberations 
f the body. 

It is a matter of a good deal of inter- 
est to all Christian bodies that the actual 
leadership of the Methodist Episcopal 
hurch is more and more coming into 
iands of men whose piety does not 

| their minds and whose mental acu- 
does not dampen their moral and 
spiritual enthusiasm. The tendency to 
ide into two hostile camps which is 
cing expressed so tragically in many 
groups does not have a profound influ- 
in this circle. The men of good 

are all the while working to make 
hurch large enough to include sin- 

ere men of the most varied approach to 
he sanctions of the Christian faith 
in their devotion to the great 

of getting the will of Christ done 

the world and willing to think and 
let think in this curious and baffling 

The men of the Detroit confer- 
ence went to their homes with many 
word of high and commanding sum- 

ringing in their ears and with a 
epened conviction that it is possible 
eep faith with the mind at the very 
ment when one is listening to- the 
great calls of the heart. L. H. H. 
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Advertise Your Church 


You can have the announcement of your 
hurch appear in every issue of The Chris- 
tian Century for a very small sum. Write 
the Advertising Manager for rates and 
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RED LETTER BIBLES 


SELF -PRONOUNCING 

BIBLES end TESTAMENTS thot EMPRASIZE CHRIST 

All the Prophetic pe and Prophecies in 

Old Testament and Words of Christ in 

New Testament are Printed in Red. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 
Amertcan Bible Headquariers 

496 WINSTON Sunemte TASTER 
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WHEN YOU GO TO THE 
NATIONAL CAPITAL 


You are invited to attend the 
VERMONT AVENUE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
National Representative Church Building 
Project Indorsed by Disciples’ Interna- 
tional Coravention. 
Earle Wilfiey, Pastor. 











Thinking of California? 
Lincoln Heights Christian Church 
at Workman and Broadway 
LOS ANGELES 
A social, missionary and home-like church 
in scenic suburbs, extends cordial welcome. 
Minister, W. REMFRY HUNT 











| WHEN | NEW YORK visit the 
new building of the 
WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Pky (W. 110th St. at B’wy) 
Charles Francis Potter, minister. 
Personality the Basis of Theolegy 
A Religion for This World Now 

















WAS there a physical Resurrection? 


McCLURE’S CONTENTS 


A complete, authoritative primer of the 
New ‘Testament higher criticism. The 
views of world scholarship and modern 
science. For those with no previous ac- 
quaintance of the subject. §1.3e. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 








608 South Dearborn 8t., Chicage, Ill. 














NEW YORK Central Christian Chureh. 


Finis 8. Idieman, Pastor, 142 W. Sist &t. 
Kindly notify about removals to New Yerk 











Individual OST ST 


Over 40,000 churches use 
the Thomas Service. 
and sanitary. Write 
now for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 495 Lima, Ohio, 








Books by 
MAUDE ROYDEN 


POLITICAL 


WOMAN AT THE WORLD'S 
CROSSROADS 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 











Preachers and Teachers 
A Labor-Saving Tool 


indezes aad Files Almost Automatically 
“There is nothing superior te it.”—Bxpositer. 
‘An invalnable tool."—The Sunday Scheo) 
Times 
A great help. Simple and speedy.”— 
Amos R. Wells. 
Te be commended without reserve.”—The 
Continent. 
Send for circulars. 


WILSON INDEX CO. 


Boz U, Eest Heddam, Connecticut 


Prot 





” CHURCH FURNITURE " 


PEWS: PULPITS 
CHANCEL FURNITURE 


General Offices 
14-H E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 











THE CHURCH 
AT PLAY 


A Manual for Directors of Social 
and Recreational Life 


By NORMAN E. RICHARDSON 


“A practical manual of play and of 
social and recreational leadership.’ 
—Yale Divinity News. 


Net, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 





PRESS 
CINCINNATI 


THE ABINGDON 
NEW YORK 











The Book Department 


of The Christian Century Press will se- 

cure for you any current or standard 

book. But if books ordered are not ad- 

vertised in the columns of The Christian 

Century or are not well known, do not 

- lect to indicate both author and pub- 
Ss. 
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at these services, but for all practical 
purposes and intents, one is vitally, 
though not bodily present when he lis- 
tens in on radio. Moreover, no one is 
allowed to expose his faith to the dan- 
ger of being contaminated or lost. Lis- 
tening in on heretical services may easily 
constitute a danger. It is the common 
teaching of theologians that active ma- 
terial public communication in heretical 
worship is forbidden under pains of grave 
sin, not only by the law of the church, 
but by the very law of nature.” 


Detroit Minister Interviews 
Irish Leaders 

Rev. Edgar De Witt Jones, minister of 
Central Church of Disciples, Detroit, 
Mich., has returned after spending a 
large part of the summer in Ireland. Dr. 
Jones met practically all the leaders of 
the various political groups, and many 
of the literary celebrities. He spent an 
evening with A. E.—George W. Russell 
another with Gov.-Gen. Healy, had audi- 
ence with President Cosgrave and vari- 
ous members of his cabinet. On the 
night of August 7 he met Eamon 
De Valera at the midnight hour at a secret 
meeting place in Dublin, interviewed him, 








4 
DO YOU WANT to seli 
a book—buy a book—or 
exchange something for 
something else? Adver- 
tise in The Christian 
Century. 
Among its many thousands 
of readers you have a big 
opportunity. 
A recent letter from such an 
advertiser reads: 

“With genuine gratitude I enclose a 
heck in payment for the book adver- 
tisement in The Christian Century. The 
issue of the Century had not reached 
my desk before several responses to the 
idvertisement reached me. I had eight 
responses in all and sold both sets of 
hooks advertised and received checks 
or the same today—all in less than a 


week, the result of having at hand an 
excellent advertising medium.” 


Write for rates. 


The Christian Century 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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WINSTON INTERNATIONAL 


BLACK FACE TYPE 


Self-Pronouncing Black 
F pe Bibles Published 
Best for Young and Old—Home and 
Schoo!—Teachers and Students 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 
Amertcan Bible ‘oe rt 
496 WINSTON BUILDING ILADELPHIA 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


and secured a special message from the 
republican leader to America. After 
DeValera’s arrest at Ennis one week 
later, the publicity bureau of the Free 
State government said that Dr. Jones’ 
interview was the first personal confer- 


October 11, 1923 


ence DeValera had given a press cor. 
respondent in eight months, A series 
of articles on “The Ireland of Today” 
by Dr. Jones will appear in seventy-one 
American and Canadian papers begin- 
ning about November 1. Among the 
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An Annuity of $200.00 for Ministers 


Have Never Had a Contested Claim 


$ 200.00 pension every year, for life, after age 65. 

for accidental death. 

for loss of both eyes, both hands or both feet. 

for loss of one eye, one hand or one foot. 

for permanent total disability. 

for death from natural causes. 

per week for sickness covering all diseases. 
Officers and directors are clergymen of the various denominations. 

corporated, with representative form of government. 

Insurance at cost, only $2.50 per quarter or $10.00 per year. All claims 5 

are paid in full, regardless of insurance carried in other companies. 


Write for literature and a membership applicatic 
last birthday and denomination. 


The Ministers Protective Society 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 
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Rally Day to Easter 


The Period of Intensive Work for the Pastor 


VER twenty thousand successful Protestant pastors now look 
to The Expositor each month for dependable assistance. 


As usual these Expositor Preachers will find in the forthcoming October 
issue plans and methods for a successful program for the new church year, besides 
material for October events, such as 


Decision Day 
Missionary Sunday 


with an unusual lot of fine illustrations 


In addition to the regular helpful departments in every issue, there are special 
articles by religious leaders, and many others of unusual value. 


We list a few scheduled for October: 
Drama Sermon—“ Paul, The Premier Apostle.” 


*‘Practical Church Advertising,’’ by S. P. Wright. 


The best available help 


which every minister needs for his year’s church publicity. 


“‘The Fine Art of Mak*~g Pastoral Calls,’’ by Rev. John Scotford. 


*‘Building Up An Evening Congregation.”’ 


A leading minister tells definite 


methods which bring results. 
“‘Pagans of the Pew,”’ by Rev. D. O. Hopkins. 


Send $1.00 now for four months, or $3.00 for a year, with a $1.00 book free. 


The Expositor 


Founded in 1899 by F. M. Barton 


709 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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WE 


MAKE IT EASY FOR YOU TO OWN— 


The Works of the World’s Greatest Theologian 


JAMES HASTINGS 


No minister's equipment can be said to be complete without HASTINGS, 
so the great importance of this truly marvelous offer will appeal to every 
Preacher who desires to keep abreast of the times. 


Note—We offer to prepay the expressage on all of the following items: 


James Hastings’ 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF THE BIBLE 

This set is almost invaluable for the preparation of ser- 

mons; not only in Evangelistic preaching, but for the 

intelligent presentation demanded by present-day prob- 
lems. It is the fullest and most practical expository 
work for preachers and evangelists available. 

20 Volumes and Index. Cloth. Arrangement of Volumes 
Genesis—Numbers St. John I-XII 
Deuteromony—Esther St. John XIII-XXI 
Job—Psalms I-X XIII Acts—Romans [X-XVI 
Psalms XXIV-CXIX Romans—IX-X VI 
Psalms CXIX—Song I Corinthians and Gala- 

of Solomon tians 

Isaiah Ephesians—Colossians 

Jeremiah— Malachi Thessalonians—Hiebrews 

St. Matthew St. James—St. Jude 

St. Mark Revelation 

St. Luke Index to the Complete 

Single or selected volumes, $4.00 each, net. Index 
volume, $1.50 net. 

Special price for the complete set, $61.50. Payment 
may be made in monthly installments of $5.00. 


James Hastings’ 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION AND 
ETHICS 


A monumental work which every minister has wanted, 
in fact it is the greatest of all Hastings’ great works. 
Price $96.00. Terms $8.00 per month. 


James Hastings’ 

CHILDREN’S GREAT TEXTS OF THE BIBLE 
The aim of the editor has been not to furnish sermons 
ready to read to children, but materials in plenty so that 
the pastor can make his own sermons interesting and 
easily remembered. The difficulty in presenting mate- 
rials for children’s sermons in available form is met by 
making each chapter complete in itself. 

Arrangement of Volumes 
I. Genesis—Joshua 

II. Judges—Job 

III. Psalms—Isaiah 

IV. Jeremiah—Matthew 

V. Mark—John 

VI. Acts—Revelation 

Special price $15.00. Terms $3.00 per month. 

Single volumes $3.00 each. 


James Hastings’ 
GREATER MEN AND WOMEN OF THE BIBLE 


These books are equally helpful in preaching a series of 
sermons on the life of a single person or in illustrating 
one point in a textual or expository sermon. 


They are original in plan and presentation. Each 


character receives adequate treatment; for instance, 312 
pages are given to Moses. 
Arrangement of Volumes 
I. Adam to Joseph 
II. Moses to Samson 
III. Ruth to Naaman 
IV. Hezekiah to Malachi 
V. Mary to Simon 
VI. Luke to Titus 
Single or selected volumes, $4.00 each, net. 
Price set, $18.00. Terms $3.00 per month. 


James Hastings’ 
“THE SPEAKER'S BIBLE” 


The aim of The Speaker’s Bible is to preserve all that is 
worth preserving of the modern interpretation of the 
Bible. The materidl has been condensed, re-arranged, 
added to and illustrated. Much that is new, written by 
the Editor and others, is also included. A lst of Com- 
mentaries for reference and an Index to Modern Ser- 
mons is given with each volume. The result is a series 
absolutely indispensable to preachers. The most practical 
work of its kind published. The work will be complete 
in about 12 large volumes of which the volumes of 
Hebrew and Luke are now ready. The balance will be 
issued at intervals of about three months. 
Price per volume $4.00 


James Hastings’ 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


Edited by Rev. James Hastings, assisted by specialists 
in the oversight of the various department of the work 
With maps. 5 large 8vo volumes of about 900 pages 
each. Price $40.00. Terms $5.00 per month, 


James Hastings’ 


DICTIONARY OF CHRIST AND THE 
GOSPELS 
Edited by Rev. James Hastings, D.D., assisted by 
specialists in the oversight of the various departments of 
the work. (Absolutely Independent of the Dictionary 
of the Bible.) With Map. Complete in 2 Royal 8ve 
volumes of about 509 pages each. 


Price $16.00. Terms $2.00 per month. 


James Hastings’ 

DICTIONARY OF APOSTOLIC CHURCH 
Edited by Rev. James Hastings, D.D., with the assist 
ance of John A. Selbie, D.D., and John C. Lambert, D.D 

Price $16.00. Terms $2.00 per month. 


James Hastings’ 
THE GREAT CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES 
Vol.1. The Christian Doctrine of Prayer 
Vol. 2. The Christian Doctrine of Faith 
Vol. 3. The Christian Doctrine of Peace 
Price each $4.00. Other volumes in preparation. 


To secure these Prices and Terms your order should go to 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


125 N. Wabash Ave. 


W. P. BLESSING, Manager 


Chicago, Ill. 
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papers that will publish his Irish stories 
are the Detroit News, Kansas City Star, 
Indianapolis News, Chicago Daily News, 
etc. In a statement to a reporter, Dr. Jones 
recently said: “Until my stories appear. 
it is scarcely ethical for me to speak at 
length on the various phases of my in- 
teresting summer in Ireland. But I will 
say this much—the Free State govern- 
ment is functioning. Republicanism is 
still alive. I saw no signs of religious 
intolerance in southern Ireland. The 
American name I heard most on Irish 
lips was that of Henry Ford. The most 
cordially disliked English statesman in 
Ireland, both north and south, is Lloyd 
George, and the most popular song just 
now among the Irish is Yes, We Have 
No Bananas.” 


A Ministry 
to Tourists 

The tourist camps of the country in the 
summer time present an opportunity for 
religious work which has not been utilized 
by many churches. The campers usually 
travel in outing clothes and for that reason 
may not feel like attending church on Sun- 
day for the lack of suitable costume... In 
Seattle, in the past, services have been 
regularly maintained in the tourist camp. 
Various churches took turns in furnish- 
ing the service. This mipistry to the 
stranger within the gates may not build 
up a local church, but it expresses the un- 
selfishness of Christianity. 


Sects Are Barred from Public 
Funds in Pennsylvania 

In 1921 there was considerable agita- 
tion in Pennsylvania over the amount of 
public money institu- 
tions. Suits were carried to the supreme 
court where these appropriations were de- 
clared unconstitutional. After two years, 
the offending institutions evidently thought 
the public had forgotten. The legislature 
appropriate to Roman 


going to sectarian 


was induced to 


HYMNS 
of the 


CENTURIES 


The Book That Satisfies! 
The FIRST dignified hymn 


book to print the words with- 
in the music staff 








Church Edition $100 per 100 
Chapel Edition $75 per 100 


Send for returnable sample copies 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 
9 W. 45th Street, New York 
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Religious Books on Vital Themes 





Does Religion Pay? 
oes Keligion Pay ! 
Revival Sermons 

By WILLIAM DUDLEY NOWLIN, D.D., LL.D. 

Twelve sermons repeatedly used in re- 

vival services with great effect in the 
Southland, and reproduced largely as they 
came from the preacher's lips in rapid extem- 
poraneous speech. Dr. G. W. Truett, com- 
menting on this work, speaks in the highest 
terms of the important themes, the simple, 
wholesome words, the apt, telling illustra- 
tions, and the preacher's sureness of his mes- 
sage. By the author’s permission a few of 
his brother pastors in the South, having 
taken notes of these sermons, have found ex- 
cellent use for them in their ministry. In re- 
sponse to repeated requests the material is 
now made available in book form. 

Cloth, $1.25 net 


The Birth of the Bible 


By THEODORE HEYSHAM, Ph.D. 
4 New Pathway to the Better Understanding 
of the Bible 
gq An unfolding of the facts about the orl- 
gin, transmission, and translation of the 
sible. Poctor Heysham has designed a 
unique and original chart in colors which 
shows how the Bible came to us, vividly pic- 
turing the history of the great Book. In 
concise yet comprehensive chapters he gives 
a description in detail of the facts pictured 
in the chart All ages, classes, and creeds 
will find their most puzzling questions about 
the Bible answered in these pages. 
Cloth, $1.50 net 





If these books cannot 
be secured from your 
bookstore they may be 
ordered from the pub- 
lisher. Send for our 
General Catalog. 





The Crowns of Christ 


By R. 8. MacARTHUR, D.D., LL.D. 
¢ A group of sermons selected by the ay. 

thor a few months before his death as 
representative of his message and of himselt 
in his presentation of it. A volume of note 
to students of preaching, fer Doctor Macar. 
thur was in some fine respects the outstand. 
ing preacher among Baptists in ‘America, 
Here are some of his greatest themes, sOme 
of his best-known and most effective utter. 
ances, Reproduction of a photograph of 
Doctor MacArthur, taken a few days before 
his sudden death, appears as the frontispiece, 

Cloth, $1.75 net 








The 


Judson Press 
ne ee ae 


. . 
Social Imperatives 
By CRAIG 8. THOMS, Ph.D. 
The bravest of men are afraid of social 
disaster. This fear is the silver lining 
of the clouds of our day. It means there is 
a vivid social consciousness, a lively sense of 
social responsibility. What obligations does 
this social consciousness perceive? In a very 
helpful way Professor Thoms has set them 
forth, emphasjzing eight striking needs which 
his readers will agree are imperative, and for 
which Christianity and Americanism make 
them responsible. A book that is a noble in- 
terpreter of the best a man feels where he 
lives and works. 


Cloth, $1.25 net 


1701-1703 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








begins October |, 1923. 


5603 Dorchester Avenue 





The Congregational Training School 


For Women 
trains for leadership 


Its graduates are filling positions as Directors of Religious 
Education, Church Assistants, Directors and Instructors of 
Week-day Religious Education, Y. W. C. A. Secretaries, 
Girls’ Work Secretaries, Secretaries of Church Boards, Com- 
munity Workers, and Home and Foreign Missionaries. 

It offers a year of intensive training for college graduates 
and a longer course for non-graduates. Tuition and board are 
low and some scholarship aid is given. The Autumn Quarter 





MISS MARGARET TAYLOR, Dean 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











TYPEWRITERS 


ALL MAKES 
Rented—Sold—Kepaired 
SPECIAL: Thoroughly rebuilt, guaran- 
teed Underwood Machines having Back Spacer, 
Two Color Ribbon Device, Automatic Ribbon 
Shift, equipped with 38 keys, writing 76 

characters, for $40. Free trial. 
Cc. B. LANTERMAN, 
63 EK. Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 











For Your Boy 
Boy Scouts’ Year Book 


By FRANKLIN K. MATTHEWS 
$2.50 (Add 12 cents postage) 





THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 8. Dearborn &t., Chicago 
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Over Two Thousand 
Music Committees Have 


Already Selected 


THE CRUCIFIERS 
By LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. $.75 


Through the study of these characters, Dr. 
Abbott throws a searching light on some of our 
present day failings. 


WHAT’S BEST WORTH SAYING 
By RICHARD ROBERTS $1.25 
Dr. Roberts dares to put Christianity into 


_ We PRAISE 


Christ in the Poetry of Today 
Compiled by Martha Foote Crow = $2.00 It is a significant fact that 


“It is the special merit of her charming anthology nine churches in Washing- 
that it shows how Christ has been all things to all ton, D. C., have introduced 
men—all of them whether written by churchmen this splendid new book 
or agnostics, whether written in praise of Christ, during the past few months. 
of the churches, or out of love for the personality 
of the Man of Sorrows are reverent, each in its 


own way according to its kind.” HOPE PUBLISHING CoO. 
Marguerite Wilkinson. 5701 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 


‘ (The Biglow and Main Company and 
The Woman’s Press ie ng Alama the Hope Publishing Company are 


now under the same management.) 


Write for Sample and Special Terms 
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THE NEXT WAR 
NEAR? 


Crisis has followed crisis in Europe in the past twelve- 
month—first Turkey, then the Ruhr, then Italy and Greece. 
The next crisis may be the final spark leading to another 
European conflagration into which America may be unwit- 
tingly drawn. 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
WEEKLY 


enables the thinking American to view the present Euro- 
pean turmoil in its full significance by presenting news 
without coloring it and getting at the facts of a situation 
instead of accepting misleading official propaganda. 

The Manchester Guardian Weekly also provides a review 
of the best in the current literature of all countries and a 
discussion of music, art and the drama. 

The Manchester Guardian Weekly is, therefore, indis- 
pensable to every intelligent American who desires un- 
biased information, enabling him to form for himself a 
balanced judgment on what is going on abroad. 


The Silent Minister 


Tells the old, old Story in a new and practical way. 
To be kept on the desk, dresser or table, where the 
busy life may be aided by words of Good Cheer and 
Daily Help. 

Many a life will be helped and directed in the time of 
indecision. 


UE UEUEUENEES 





The Silent Minister —Mother, 


. r —the Boy er Girl at col- 
‘A Guide to Truth and Happiness lege, 
Pomme I hnewe with pom, ny penee 8 gine eute : —the Invalid, 
—the Business Man and 
Woman, 

—Every One in the Home 

and Office. 

Church Organizations: 
== A special sales offer, 
‘should be on the family altar, on enabling you to make an 
jour desk, in the sick room, in each  ttractive profit for your 
x room, in the home, Y.M.C. A., _, fund, awaits you. 

Y C. A. and Hotels, and in “gents Wanted: _ 
the ae: study. ” ee -_ bearer 
of “Good Tidings” into 
Regular Price, $1.50 every home in your com- 
_ Lacquered Brass Finish. munity. 
The Silent Minister Publishing Manufacturing Co., 
Newton Falls, Ohio. 


—— Please send me complete information. 
—— Also send me a “SILENT MINISTER,” subject to my 
inspection, for which I enclose $1.50. 








.+-+++Mail Coupon Below..... 
Guardian Newspapers, Inc., 

Candler Bldg., 220 West 42nd St., 

New York City. 

I enclose three dollars for a year’s subscription to THE 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY, to be mailed 
to me direct from Manchester, England, commencing with 
the current issue. 

Name 
RE on. a ch obaesdadndanksdebassbseendhesténueeee 
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THE 
CHILDREN’S 
BIBLE 


A translation in simple English of selec- 
tions from the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Arranged by 
Henry A. Sherman and Charles F. Kent 
with 30 full-page illustrations in full 
color and duotone; beautifully bound 
and printed 


“To invest in this beautiful volume is 
more than to buy a book; it is to secure 
a family treasure to be passed on from 
one child to another.”—S. 8S. World. 


“The book is splendidly arranged, the 
type is clear, the illustrations good, and 
the binding attractive. We are heartily 
recommending it to our constituency and 
are urging all of our homes where there 
are children to buy this, book.”—Mabel L. 
tailey, Supt. of Children's Division, Wis- 
consin Sunday-School Association. 


“This is as fine a book as could be made 
for its purpose, both as to content and 
make-up. It contains every important 
feature that the child should know for 
his founding in the principles of religious 
instruction.” 

—Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
At all Bookstores, $3.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597-599 Fifth Avenue New York 








NORTHFIELD OR MOODY 
BIBLE INSTITUTE? 


WHERE WOULD MR. MOODY 
STAND? 
A statement as to the attitude of 
D. L. Moody and the status of 
the Moody Bible Institute is given 
in special articles appearing in the 
OCTOBER and NOVEMBER is- 
sues of the 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
MONTHLY 
20c a copy 


The magazine is published by 
The Moody Bible Institute of Chi- 
cago, Rev. James M. Gray, D.D., 
Editor. Subscription price $2.00 


a year. 


Address the 


Moody Bible Institute 


Monthly 
829 North Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 











Living at Our Best 


Age 13, Grade VIII 


By GRACE HASTINGS SHARP 
and MABEL HILL 


Lessons on health, work, thrift, happiness, 
service, patriotism, co-operation. 


Illustrated. Net, $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 


By MABEL HILL 
Net, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 





THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 





Catholic institutions $1,388,500 and to 
Jewish institutions $80,000. No appro- 
priations were voted to Protestant philan- 
thropies. The anti-sectarianism appropria- 
tion association revived its public agita- 
tion and Governor Pinchot has vetoed the 
bills. The war against church grabs will 
be carried to the farthest confines of the 
nation until the ecclesiastical authorities 
are brought to realize that there is such a 
thing in America as separation of church 
and state. 


Chicago Ministers Consider 
Evangelistic Programs 

The auditorium of the Central Y. M. 
C. A. was packed on September 24 by 
ministers of the metropolitan area of 
Chicago who were bent on securing in- 
formation and inspiration with regard 
to evangelism. Dr. Goodell, of the Fed- 
eral Council of churches, was present to 
conduct the meeting. An unusual feature 
was the presence of a prominent ecclesi- 
astic of the Episcopal church to speak on 
the recruiting work of the church. Dr. 
Floyd Tompkins of Philadelphia made 
an incisive and discriminating address on 
the need of the church keeping to the 
fore its evangelical interest. After the 
public meeting, denominational lunch- 
eons were held at Hotel Sherman. 


Southern Seminary 
Breaks All Records 

Southern Baptist Theological seminary 
is said to be the largest institution of its 
kind in America. This year 319 licensed 
and ordained theological students were en- 
rolled on the opening day of the academic 
year, which is twenty-six more than last 
year. Last year a total of 432 students 
were enrolled during the year and there 
seems to be every prospect that the record 
will be eclipsed this year. Dr. Mullins, 
the president, is also president of the 
Southern Baptist convention and president 
of the Baptist world alliance. 


World Court Week 
Observed by the Churches 

Armistice week will be observed also as 
world court week in the churches of 
America this year. At the peace meetings 
which will be held, petitions will be cir- 
culated, many of which will take the form 
of Harding memorials. The president and 
the senate will be memorialized to act at 
once on the proposal to enter the world 
court. Peace buttons will be widely dis- 








‘*Evolution and Religion’’ 


By Acrrep Westty WisnHart. D.D. 


Five sermons, neatly printed, bound in 
paper cover, fifty cents. (Postage, 2c). 
Dealing with liberal and orthodox views 
of science, religion and the Bible. 


“In all respects, one of the sanest, most 
scholarly and at the same time genuinely 
religious statements I have seen on this 
subject. I wish every youn man and 
woman having trouble on this subject 
might read it."—Professor E. G. Conklin, 
Department of Biology, Princeton Univer 
sity. 


Address Secretary, Fountain St. Bap- 
tist Church, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















THE LARCER VISION 
By C. A. Wendell 


A frank, fearless, but rever. 
ent study of the evolution theory 
in its relation to the Christian 
faith. Illustrated. 








“By far the most satisfactory dis 
cussion of this problem that I have ever 
seen.” 

Dr. P. M. Magnusson, Psychologist, 

Garden Grove, Cal, 


“I have read with great interest the 
manuscript which you sent. It seems | 
to me the book ought to do a lot of 
good.” 

Dr. John M. Coulter, Botanist, 
University of Chicago, 

“I wish that all who write on evolu- 
tion, for or against it, could write with 
such fairness, intelligence, and human 
sympathy as you have’ done.” 

Dr. J. A. Udden, Geologist, 
University of Texas. 

For sale at Revell’s, Chicago, 

and at Augustana Book Concern, 


Rock Island, Ill. Paper 50c. 
Cloth 75c. 


Keep this Ad. It will not ap- 


pear again. 

















THE GREATEST SONG BOOK 


Issued in 10 Years In HYMNS OF PRAISE 
Popular, high-priced 
copycights only. 
Completely orches- 
trated 288 pp. Large 
type-page. Send for 
sainple and introdue- 
tory prices. 

5 Male Quartet Books 
Over 100,000 sold 
Sacred, 35c; Clover 
Leaf, 35c; Concert, 
35¢e; Good Luck, Se. 
Brotherhood hymns, 

) 


SOc. 
271 Nos. 320 pp. 
Culled from WW 
books and 100 at 
thors. Worth $100 te 
Singers. 13th Edition 
—$1.50 Ke vival 
Gems — especially 
prepared for Pastors, $10 a 100 not prepaid 
Ladies Voices (Quartets) 50 cts. 


Hackleman Book-Music Co. 


Indianapolis 








The Mystical Quest 
of Christ 


By ROBERT F. HORTON 

Says The Christian Century: “Wisely 
and with a soft, sure insight the av- 
thor seeks that rule of life, that eman- 
cipating and consecrating experience 
behind the dogmatic system which, if 
rescued and followed, will save our 
times.” ‘Serenity, vision and beauty 
unite, lifting one above the noisy de 
bates of the hour.” 

Price, $3.00, plus 12 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 
508 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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JUST PUBLISHED sine book is wndoubtedly the best popular work on 


in the English guage. Dr. Carus presents an 


accurate account of Buddhism in his work.” 
SS SS eee _— A CHRISTIAN’S APPRECIATION OF 


By HARTLEY B. ALEXANDEDR 
Cloth, pp. 350 University of Nebraska Price $3.00 OTHER FAITHS 
“The two great Credos of human history—belief in God and By GILBERT REID 
belief in immortality—-are a part of the equipment of the Cloth, price $2.50 
Fittest to Survive. “a that deny these beliefs must dis- In this book Dr. Reid states the platform upon which the 
appear from the earth. International Institute of Peking, China, was founded. Dr. 
Reid was for twenty years director of the International 
LET TERS TO TEACHERS Institute at Shanghai but during the war > returned to ope 
, United States and in 1921 returned to China and reestab- 
By — ~~ ee lished the Institute at Peking. ; ‘ . , 
; : = _ His plans represent a new method of missionary enterprise. 
In this book, Professor Alexander rebels against the goose His work is entirely among the official and educated classes 
step” in education. He advocates personal influence in edu who are interested in new religious movements, whose inter- 
qotinn sathet than the modern method of reducing everything ests are broad enough to include persons of any nationality 
ia. haa , , | rre or any religion. The Reverend Joseph Fort Newton of New 
3 both. ane gal ee ae (a ee York City is the chairman. All persons are invited to extend 
: ps > / a helping hand to China. The treasurer of the Institute is 
George T. Pearsons, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City, to whom 
EVOLUTIONARY NATURALISM any generous minded individual who feels inclined to help, 
By ROY WOOD SELLARS may send checks. 
University of Michigan 
Cloth, price $2.50 PARACELSUS 
‘Mr. Sellars lays stress on the development of biological His P lit nd Infl 
science as tending to undermine the earlier ‘dead-level’ natur- Ph Yor eae — Be ; nd Refer = a 
alism. Even inorganic matter is actice, subtle, and respon- B. JOHN MAXON STILLMAN 
sive; it lends itself to ‘mobile integrations which, under the y Chet. estso — 
hand of time, may lead to tremendous novelties. Perhaps the greatest claim that Paracelsus has to fame is 


§ » » of medici f iti 1 
THE BELIEF IN GOD AND Sactialens; cad Une on peopeeta, he was pecnssubes and 
landered. 
IMMORTALITY : 
By JAMES H,. LEUB 
Cloth, pp. 333 | i ty Price $2.50 LIFE ETERNAL 


“This is a book which every clergyman, as well as everyone Past—Present—Future oo 
interested in the psychology of religion and in the future of By BARTHELEMY PROSPER a ele 

religion, should read and ponder.”-—Professor Pratt in the eae = Sey! ng Ry well 

American Anthropologist. : aa oth, price $1, , ™ , 
it deals with God from the standpoint of Science and experi- Enfantin, born in 1796, was one of the founders of French 
ence rather than God from the standpoint of Faith and Socialism. When only a youth of eighteen, he formed one 
History. of the band of students who, in March, 1514, attempted to 

: drive back the armies of the Allies then besieging Paris. 


His theories are particularly timely at this period of revolu- 
THE GOSPEL OF BUDDHA tionary Socialism. 
By DR. PAUL CARUS O C hl ns 
Edition de luxe with illustrations 

Baas & Sane | nstontions The Open Court Monthly Magazine 
Dr. Carus’ interpretation of Buddhism is endorsed by scholars for September contains an article on Lincoln by Reverend 
and teachers of Buddhism throughout the Orient. Wm. E. Barton. It will be found particularly interesting in 
D. B. Jayatilaka. B.A., Head Master, Buddhist High School, view of the tracic presidential responsibilities which have 

Ceylon, India, writes: resulted in the death of President Harding. Price 20c. 
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5000 CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
| The Golden Quest , — penn ee AND MINISTERS WANTED 


is known all over the country. to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and 
A LESSON IN HAPPINESS Thousands of churches find handsome velvet Scripture Mottos. Good 


a economy in using them. Write commission. Send for free catalogue and 
‘book written for the purpose of bring- 


for particulars. price list. 
£ troubled hearts and perplexed souls The Zephyr Electric Organ Blower Co, GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
to real Happiness and Peace. 


Orrville, Ohio. Dept. A. Dept. J, Monon Bidg. Chicage, Tl. 








Price only Tic per copy 








Order frem 


JOHN NELSON 
2822 Larimer St., IMMORTALITY CERTAIN WANTED—Useful firsthand reminiscences of 
—_ Swedenborg’s great work, “Heaven, the World 
DENVER, COLO. . oe 
° of Spirits, and Hell,” 400 pages, new edition 
with footnotes to his greatest work, “The a D. L. M O O D Y 
Arcana Celestia,”” complete, sent postpaid for We wish to secure bona fide firsthand un- 


only Thirty-five cents. Rev. L.. G. Landen- published records of incidents and anecdotes 
ay berger, 3741 Windsor Place, St. Louls, Mo. connected with D. L. Moody Tell your story 


as briefly as possible and mail to 























Church Seating, Pulpits, Communion 
hbles, Hyman Senet, Collection Plates, RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, Choir 


(The official Northfield magazine) 
fonts, Bible Stands, Book Racks, Cup HURCH FURNITURE 


Holders, ete. Cows, Gate, itera, Goh 


" E. Northfield, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


GLOBE FURNITURE co. ey oat fact , ee Si —y Inclose postage coupon if you want your 


MSS. returned. 
1 Park Place, Northville, Mich. 
a 
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time. These buttons will 
“World 


Supplies for the 


tributed at this 
bear the slogan, Peace, not 
War.” proper celebra- 
tion of the week arte being sent out by the 
national council for the 


Law 


prevention of war. 








A SELECTED LIST OF 
LATEST BOOKS 


FORTY YEARS AN 
EVANGELIST ° An Autobiogre hy 


Smit! 





record of his tub experience asa world evangelist. 
Frontispiece, Net, $1.50 


THE CHRISTIAN AND 
HIS MONEY Bert Wilson, United 


Pp R oO a 8 EE M Christian Missionary 
Society. 
A comprehensive handbook on stewardship which not only 


deals with the individual problems, but is a reliable and ex 
havstive reference volume for Finance am - and 
study groups. - $1.50 


WOMANHOOD IN THE 
M A K i N Cc Margaret Ww. leston 
An entirely new and v comprehensive ‘nate on 
the famous — of ‘Fireside Stories for 


training giris b: 
Giris in a. seena,” “The Use of the Story in Keligieus 
Net, $1.50 











Education,’ 


SHORT MISSIONARY 
PLAYS-MORE SHORT 
MISSIONARY PLAYS 


Margaret T. A progereh 
Miss Applegarth has done nothing more original ban ——_ 
Vivid missionary plays, so ee in arrange ment pad cote 

ment requirements hat 6mall churches tA P roduce 


ry. AND 




















SOME BOYS 
CIRLS INAMERICA 


Margaret T. Applegarth 

Delightfal tales of chfdren from other lands who have made 
their homes in America, told with the same charm and ap- 
geal that markall Miss Applegarth’s work. An ideal Home 
fission text-book for children. Illustrated. Net, $1.50 


IN PALESTINE AT THE 
EMPTY TOMB . E£. Violette, 


Author of | Jin 
Palestine With the Twenty-third Psalm 
Covering accurately the Scriptural teaching a. the 
death and resurrection of Christ, the author gives us an 
original presentation of the subject of a hae singu 
larly vivid and beautiful. Jecorated. Net, $1.00 


CHURCH AND SUNDAY 
gCHOOL SCHOOL HANDICRAFT FOR 


BOYS 4. Neely A. Neely Halil, author of “‘Home 
Handicraft for ‘oys.” 

4‘ nanGwesk, manual of things to make for church and Sun- 

day schor A new and indispensable aid for teachers 

and sup Seinsenbonns in solving the problem of keooin 2% 

interested fusely Illustrated. 12mo. as | 0 


WORK, PLAY, AND D THE 
COSPEL Malcolm Spence 


M. A. 
This new Issue of the Student ( retin Movement is amuch 
needed handbook of the new evangelism, a convincing plea 
for a more modern presentation of the Gospel. Net, $1.50 


THE MINISTER AND HIS 
CREEK NEW TESTAMENT 


Prof. A. T. Robertson, A. ye ee 
A fresh and inspiring conception of the definite value of the 
Oced k New Testament in the work of the ministry. A vol- 
ume that should be in every minister's working Nae bi.7 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE REVO- 
LUTION O tudy 
of Someof His Social Attitudes 


amuel Dickey, recently Profe Professor of New 
ceatomens Literature and Exegesis in Mc- 
mick Theological Seminary, Chicago 
This cits of the social attitudes of Jesus builds u nthe 
gecredite results of modern Riblical scholarship. 
oseph Fort Newton says: 
poste of this kind.’ 


A CALILEE DOCTOR. 
A etch of the Career o 


D. orrance, of Tiberias 


———— Se 
W. P. —— author of ‘‘Mary Slessor of 
Calabar,” ete 

Mr. Livingstone’s reputation asa writer on missionary sub- 

jects is well sustained by this fascinating record of the first 

Christian physician to heal and teach on the shores of 

Galilee. Illustrated. Net, $2.00 
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Men, Women and God 
by A. Herbert Gray -60 


Confronting Young Men with the 
Living Christ 
by John R. Mott 1.50 


How Jesus Met Life Questions 
by Harrison S, Elliott 65 


Jesus and His Cause 

by A. Bruce Curry 
Ethics of Capitalism 

by Judson G. Rosebush 


1.50 


Jesus in the Experience of Men 
by T. R. Glover 1.90 


Demands of many of the Summer Schools, under Christian auspices, show 
a special and hearty endorsement of these new and noteworthy titles 


AND OF COURSE THE VARIOUS 
FOSDICK BOOKS 


Marks of a World Christian 
by Daniel Fleming Johnson 1.15 
Facing the Crisis 
by Sherwood Eddy 50 
Christianity and Progress 
by Harry Emerson Fosdick 
What Is the YMCA? 
by Paul Super 


A Young Man’s View of the 

Ministry 
by S. M. 

Cave Boys 
by H. M. Burr 


1.50 


1.00 


Shoemaker 





AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR FROM US 





347 Madison Avenue 
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“The best religious monthly published in America.”—Dr. Harris E. Kirk. 


Record of Christian Work 


East Northfield, Massachusetts 


A monthly review of world-wide religious thought and activity, with contributed articles, 


sermons, and studies; 


departments of Bible study, devotional reading, and methods; 
and reports of addresses delivered at the famous Northfield conferences. 


Iil*:strated. 


Two dollars a year; in Canada, $2.25; foreign, $2.50. 
October Double Number. 40 cents 


“As for Us, We Know,” James Reid. 
“I Have Prayed for Thee,” Floyd W. Tom- 
kins. 
America’s Challenge to the Charch, John Mc- 
Dewell. 


Philippians, John A. Hutton. 


Personal Decisions of Religion, A. W. Beaven. 


Major Tasks of Christianity, James G. Gilkey. 
Wasting and Restoration, Melvin E. Trotter. 


Bible Notes for Daily Devotions (Job, Proverbs), 
International Sunday School Lesson outline studies, Hel on 


Religious Certitude, John H. Strong. 
Preaching Christian Ethics, H. 8. Coffin. 
Comfort ee Our a J. A. Hutton. 
Grace Sufficient Pope. 

Reality for ll Thy Lionel B. Fletcher. 
Venture for Christ Today, G. H. Holloway. 
Wisdom from Above, J. East Harrison. 
Visions and Visionaries, J. C. Massee. 
Aspects of Christ’s Ministry, James Reid. 
Voice from the Skies. K. L. Brooks. 

with Prayers, by Dr. John Gardner. 
’ christian Endeavor Topics, 


Thoughts for the Quiet Hour, and other departments monthly 


Since all Northfield Conference reports cannot be crowded into the fall issues, the publication 
of addresses is continued through the year. 


November Missionary Number. 


Need of Christ Today, R. E. Speer. 
Calls on the Great Lake, Dan Crawford. 
Saving America Through Her Negro Youth, 


Mrs. C. H. Brown 
Missionary Dramatics, Mrs. Milton Fish. 


December—Is 


Love the Greatest Thing in the World? James Moffatt. 


20 cents 

One Hundred Years of a City Mission Society, 
Edith A. White. 

Among Mohammedans, 

Which ts 
Law? E. 


Paul Harrison. 

the Great Commandment of th 
8S. Woods. 

Further Northfield 


addresses by Reid, Hutton, Gilkey, Beaven ,Poling, Tomkins, Fletcher, Trotter, and others. 


| RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK, Box 609, East Northfield, Mas 


The official Northfield magazine, $2 by the year. 


“apccinen, 20 cents 
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Dr. John A. Hutton has recently 
been called to succeed Dr. Jowett at 
Westminster Chapel, London. 


Seven Great Books by 


JOHN A.HUTTON 


Victory Over Victory 

in the view of the author the very 
Word of God today is, that there is 
no recovery for men or for the 
nations of the earth, except by the 
hard way of forgiveness, and that 
spirit which resists temptations of 
power is the saving salt of the hu- 
man race. ($1.75). 


That the Ministry Be Not Blamed 
The Warrack Lectures on Preach- 
ing. Out of the rich storehouse of 
his varied experience, Dr. Hutton 
has brought forth treasures of wis- 
dom not only for the beginner, but 
for the hardened campaigner as 
well. ($1.50) 


The Proposal of Jesus 

Dr. Hutton has given us nothing 
finer than this penetrating study of 
the proposal of Jesus to put his 
teachings into actual practice in 
every phase of our life today. This 
book has had a very wide sale. 
($1.50). 


Ancestral Voices 
“Is an Age of Faith Returning?” 
“The Cry for Freedom,” “The Sense 
of Sin in Great Literature”—Cole- 
ridge, Ibsen, Dostoievesky, Tolstoy, 
Shaw, etc., are included in this vol- 
ume. ($1.75) 


The Persistent Word of God 


A new interpretation of the wonders 
of the story of Jonah, the outstand- 
ing distinction of his study is his 
revelation of the gospel at the heart 
of the story. ($2.00). 

Discerning the Times 
Flashes of rare insight into spiritual 
experience, the opening up of unex- 
pected aspects of some _ familiar 
truth, the exploration of hidden path- 
ways of the life of the spirit make 
the reading of this volume of essays 
at once a refreshment, a_ religious 
tonic and, in the best sense, a de- 
light. ($2.75). 


The Winds of God 


Five lectures on the intercourse of 
thought and faith during the nine- 
teenth century. ($1.25). 


Our Ambiguous Life 
\ deeply spiritual book character- 
zed by insight and pertinent to the 
needs of today. ($2.25) 


Joseph Fort Newton says of Dr. Hut- 
son as a preacher: 

Such preaching! He searches like a 
‘itzeon and heals like a physician. Sel- 
‘om, if ever, have I had anyone walk 
right Into my heart with a lighted can- 
dle in his hand, as he did, and look into 
the dark corners, As a guide to those 
who are walking in the middle years of 
site, where bafflements of faith are many 
or moral pitfalls are deep, there is no 

> like Hutton. no one near him. In my 
hi uble opinion, he is the greatest preacher 
in "Britele> 


Order today, credit or cash. Add 10 
cents each book for postage. 

CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 











THE GOD OF THE 
UNEXPECTED 


A New Book of Fifteen Sermons 


By 


Dr. Charles F. 
Wishart 


President of Wooster College and 
Moderator Presbyterian Church 


Introduction By 


_ Dr. John Timothy Stone 


Pastor Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago 


People go long distances to hear President Wishart. The announce- 
ment that he is to preach always brings crowds of visitors to any 
auditorium. An unusual aspect of his preaching is that his printed 
sermons, as well as his spoken messages, have their own distinctive 
charm. And there is this difference in favor of the book. |i ignores 
distance. Most people eager to get these sermons live too far away. 
They cannot come to the sermons. But the book will ‘deliver’ the 
sermons where the reader is. 


What Dr. Stone Says: 


The influence and standing of the American pulpit have suf- 
fered because the onrush of activity and increasing demands 
of duty have been too insistent. We are grateful that one gifted 
with such rare ability as Dr. Wishart has been willing to prepare 
this volume of sermons. The scope and timeliness of the sub- 
jects considered are significant of the mind and insight of this 
great preacher. His range of fauniliarity with the best in litera- 
ture evidences his wide reading and ready memory. The apt- 
ness of his illustrations is such that one never feels that the 
picture was bought simply to fill the frame. The wide vision 
and wisdom gained through accurate scientific information and 
philosophic study enhance his thinking and command respect. 


This book is sold by all book dealers for $1.75 
Special Offer to Ministers 


The Continent (for six months) Reg. Price $1.25 
Book (postage prepaid) Reg. Price $1.75 


Full Value $3.00 


Our Special Price Only $2.00 


Send all orders to 


THE CONTINENT 


509 S. Wabash Avenue, or 156 Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago New York 
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WE RECOMMEND FOR OCTOBER 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE By Charles A. Ellwood 


All who have read “The Reconstruction of Religion,” to which many authorities gave first place 
among religious books of importance during the past twelve months, will be interested in this sequel 
which shows more specifically how the positions and principles of the. former book work out when 
applied unflinchingly to the present situation in our social life. Colleagues and others who have read 
it in manuscript are convinced that “Christianity and Social Science” is an even simpler and clearer 
exposition of its author's social and religious ideals. Among the striking chapters are those on “‘Chris- 
tianity and Social Evolution,” “The Principle of Service,’’ ‘The Principle of Love,’ “The Principle 
of Reconciliation,” ““The Problem of Religious Education,"” and ‘The Problem of Religious Leader- 
ship.” 

Professor Edward Alsworth Ross, of the University of Wisconsin, says of this new book: “Professor 
Ellwood’s book is simple, logical, and profound. I hope that the clergy will heed this friendly hand 
that Professor Ellwood, on behalf of the sociologists, holds out to them. I notice that in my time 
the sociologists are constantly becoming more sympathetic with what the preacher is trying to do, 
but this change of attitude implies that the preachers should, on their part, become more attentive to 
what the sociologists are trying to say. I hope that Professor Ellwood’s masterly and eloquent book 
will do much to draw together clergy and sociologists in resistance to rebarbarizing influences such as 
war, militarism, commercialism, and class strife.” 


Price of book $1.75 plus 10 cents postage 


SEEING LIFE WHOLE By Henry Churchill King 


“A Christian Philosophy of Life’’ is the subtitle of this new work by President King. The principle 
of “seeing life whole,’ applied to a discussion of a life philosophy that is Christian, yields a sixfold 
approach to the problem: the scientific approach, the psychological approach, the value approach, 
the personal and ethical approach and the Biblical and Christian approach. Here is a_ successful 
attempt to present the close and vital relations of the most significant lines of modern thought to 
Christian living and thinking. 








The book had its origin in an invitation from New York University to give the lectures for 1922 
on the Deems foundation. In this series President King has “sought a fresh treatment throughout in 
the presentation of material by the special consideration of questions just now pressing upon many 
minds.” 


Price of book, $1.50 plus 10 cents postage 
Order these new books—and any others you wish—on coupon below 
Note our offer of a free book with orders of $10.00 or more. 





Buy books now. Pay for them January 1 (Or enclose cash with order) 


A BOOK FREE - veseneses USE THIS COUPON 


If your order amounts to 
$10.00 or over, we will send 
you, without charge, a copy of 
any one of the following books: 
[) Our Bible, by Herbert L 
Willett. [] What Christianity 
Means to Me, by Lyman Abbott. 
[] Toward the Understanding of 
Jesus, by Simkhovitch. [[] Lin- 
coln and Others, by Thomas Cur- 
tis Clark. [] The Call of the 
Christ, by H. L. Willett. 


The Christian 
Century Press 


The Christian Century Press, 


508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Gentlemen: Please send me the following named 
books, allowing me to pay for them January 1 (or I enclose casti herewith). 


(Special Note: lf you send cash, please include 8 cents postage on each book.) 


508 S. Dearborn St. ; Note: -4 _— pe amounts to $10 or more please indicate in one of the 
: squares to the left of this coupon which of the books indicated we shall send you 
CHICAGO ° free of charge. 











“We may well be thankful for each fresh aid to popular acquaintance 
with the word of God.” —Herbert L. Willett in The Christian Century 


The New Testament 


An American Translation 


By EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


A new translation of the New Testament in the language 
of today. A dignified, scholarly version which retains the 
vigor, ease and clarity of the original Greek and gives 
new meaning to the associations with older versions. 


Professor Edgar J. Goodspeed, who is one of the fore- 
most New Testament scholars in this country and is 
Chairman of the Department of New Testament and 
Early Christian Literature in the University of Chicago, 
has brought to this work a lifetime of New Testament 
study and a thorough knowledge of the discovered papyri 
and recent grammatical researches. His translation will 
make the New Testament more vital to the life of our 
time. 


In every respect a modern book, the GOODSPEED NEW 
TESTAMENT will appeal to present-day readers. It is 
printed without footnotes or captions of the author's de- 
vising, in a clear type, with an open and inviting page. 
Modern methods of paragraphing and modern use of quo- 
tation marks help to make this a readable book. 


Regular Edition, $3.00, postpaid $3.12 
Pocket Edition, India paper, $2.50, postpaid $2.62 
At your dealers October 15 


The University of Chicago Press 


5808 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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roe the MAC MILLAN Fall List 


New Fiction of Ropiance, Mystery and Character Portrayal 


LUTHER NICHOLS 
By Mary S. Watts 
A convincing , portrait of Lu- 
ther's development from’ ado- 
lescence to manhood. $2.00 


MY FAIR LADY 
By Louis Hemon 


Short Stories of great appeal by 
the author of Maria Chapde- 
laine. Probable Price $2.00 


THE ‘MIDDLE PASSAGE 
By Daniel Chase 


Romance and thrills in the days 
of “clippér ships and China 
rade. $2.00 


A REVERSION TO TYPE 
By E. M. Delafield 


A mothet’s struggle against the 
everwhelming power of hered- 


ity. $2.50 


DEIRDRE 
By James Stephens 


A whimsical tale of Irish folk-" 
lore, of love and beauty, loy. 
alty and war. $2.00 


Ls 


LABYRINTH 

By Helen R. Hull 
A strikingly clear picture of the 
nodern labyrinth, extremel 


well told. $2.( 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS HARDY 


A thin edition in two volumes, bound in blue leather. 


Each $4.00 


COLLECTED WORKS OF LORD MORLEY 


A new edition in 12 volumes. 


POEMS 


Probable Price $2.50 per volume. To be published in November 


POEMS 


By John Masefield 
Containing the poet’s most famous work ‘in 
pocket size and fine leather binding, these eight 
volumes will appeal to every lover of Masefield 
as a particularly companionable set. 


The set 8 vols. Probable Price $12.50 


By Sara Teasdale 


: This special leather bound edition of three al 


Sara Teasdale’s important volumes is desig 
especially for gifts. The many admirers of het 
work will welcome the opportunity to secure h . 
poems in this very attractive form. 


The set 3 vols. $6.00 


ENGLISH LITERATURE—An Illustrated Record 
By Richard Garnett and Edmund Gosse 


In 4 volumes. New edition with a supplement of new material by John Erskine. 
lish literature from its beginning to the present day. 
by the profusion of illustrations. 


A history of Eng, 
The beauty of this history is greatly enhanced 
The set, $15.00 


BACKBONE—Papers for Young People on the Development of Character 
By Samuel S. Drury 


Mr. Drury’s experience as headmaster of one of our great schools for boys has given him a thorough 
knowledge of boy psychology which has enabled him to write this splendid series of papers that can 


~- 


hardly fail to be a real inspiration both to boys and those who work with boys. 


THE CHILDREN’S CLASSICS 


A series of books which have proved most appealing to children and which have true literary art. 
They are beautifully bound with many illustrations, some of them in color done by such well-known 
artists as Arthur Rackham and Eric Pape. The titles include Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare for the 
older children and Grimm's Fairy Tales for the-youngsters. Each volume $1.75 


THE LITTLE LIBRARY 


For the small child come these attractive books bound in jolly colors and gay with illustrations. 
titles include some old favorites such as “The Little Lame Prince” 
new one, “Charlie and His Kitten Topsy,” 


Probable Price $1.50 


The — 
by Dinah Maria Mulock, to the 
by Helen Hill and Violet Maxwell. Each volume $1.00 | 


At all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 








